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April. 


The last words of the Farewell Address of the 
Father of his country, read in every village and 
city in the loyal States on the late anniversary 
of his birth, are still lingering in our ears. “ Re- 
lying on éts kindness in this as in other things, and ac- 
tuated by that fervent love towards it, which is so nat- 
ural toa man who views in it the native soil of him- 
self and his progenitors for several generations, I an- 
ticipate with pleasing expectation that retreat in which 
I promise myself to realize, without alloy, the sweet 
enjoyment of partaking, in the midst of my fellow 
citizens, the benign influence of good laws under a 
free government.” No wonder that he looked 
forward with such eager anticipation to his 
secure retreat upon the shores of the Potomac. 
Virginia had been the home of his fathers for 
four generations, and Mount Vernon had been 
the home of his affections, and the scene of his 
industries before he assumed the cares of State. 
Amid all his public cares at the head of the ar- 
mies of his country during the war of independ- 
ence, and at the head of the government after 
peace was declared, he never lost sight of his 
private affairs. There was a constant supervis- 
ion not only of the general plan of farm oper- 
ations at Mt. Vernon, but of all details, extend- 
ing to the rotation of crops, the planting of par- 
ticular fields, manuring, tillage and marketing. 

Washington was kept so constantly in public 
life from middle age to his death, that it is very 
natural that we should know much more of 
him as a General and Statesman, than as a til- 
ler of the soil. But we find among his papers 
and letters that he was quite as good at tilling 
the soil as at any of those tasks to which his 
country called him. He knew how to plan a 
campaign in the fields of husbandry quite as 
well as in the fields of war, and had he never 





have stood in the front rank of the rural im- 
provers and planters of his native State. It 
was by his thorough and systematic attention to 
his own private affairs, that he acquired those 
habits that made him so skillful a manager of 
public interests. He was known to the men of 
his time as the owner of one of the largest and 
loveliest estates in America, an estate that he 
had adorned and cultivated with his own hands, 
and made immensely productive by a system of 
husbandry of hisown devising. It was because 
he had taken root in its soil, and grown toa 
princely stature, acquiring wealth and fame by 
his wise management at home, that he was 
wanted by the wise men of his time to manage 
their quarrel with the mother country. We have 
done well as citizens to recall his political teach- 
ings in the farewell address at the recent anniver- 
sary of hisbirth. There are some things note- 
worthy in his life at Mt. Vernon, to which we as 
farmers shall do well to give heed at all times. 

He was an enthusiastic lover of rural life, re- 
garding the noble art of “agriculture as the most 
healthful, most useful, and most noble employment of 
man.” It was always a sad day, whenever he 
turned away from the rich landscape beauty of 
the Potomac, from the beautiful lawns sloping 
down to the river, from the winding walks and 
shrubbery, from the fruit and flower garden 
planted by his own hands, and from the broad 
acres rendered productive by his skill, for the 
artificial life of the city, and the corrupt moral 
atmosphere of scheming politicians. No day 
was so joyful to him as that which welcomed 
him to his farm. Is there not a rebuke here for 
the multitudes who are turning their backs upon 
the old homestead, exchanging the plow for the 
yard stick, a certain and honorable means of 
subsistence for the golden visions of hazardous 
speculation ? In his view, there was nothing 
like farm life. In their view, anything else is 
better than farm life. 

He gave a minute personal attention to all 
the details of his farming operations, carrying 
out a well planned system. His Mt. Vernon 
estate consisted of about 8000 acres, of which 
over 2000 acres divided into five farms were un- 
der cultivation. He did not suppose that the 
farm would take care of itself, and support him 
without his planning andmanagement. Sparks, 
in his biography, says of him,.“ With his chief 
manager at Mt. Vernon, he left full and minute 
directions in writing, and exacted from him, a 
weekly report, in which were registered the 
transactions of each day on all the farms, such 
as the number of laborers employed, their 
health or sickness, the kind and quantity of 
work executed, the progress of crops at the va- 
rious stages of their growth, the effects of the 
weather on them, and the condition of the horses, 
cattle, and other live stock. By these details, he 
was made perfectly acquainted with all that was 





done, and could give his orders with almost as 
much precision as if he had been on the spot. 
Once a week, regularly, and sometimes twice, he ' 
wrote to the manager, remarking on his report 
of the preceding week and giving new direc- 
tions, These letters frequently extended to two 
or three sheets, and were always written with 
his own hand. Such was his laborious exact- 
ness, that the letter sent away was usually 
transcribed, from a rough draft, and a press 
copy was taken of that transcript, which was 
carefully filed away with the manager's report, 
for his future inspection. In this habit he per- 
severed with unabated diligence, through the 
whole eight years of his Presidency, except dur- 
ing the short visits he occasionally made to Mt. 
Vernon, at the close of the sessions of Congress. 
He moreover maintained a large correspondence 
on agriculture with gentlemen in Europe and 
America. His thoughts never seemed to flow 
more freely nor his pen move more easily than 
when he was writing on agriculture, extolling it 
as a most attractive pursuit, and describing the 
pleasure derived from it and its superior claims, 
not only on the practical economist, but on the 
Statesman and philanthropist.” 

Here was undoubtedly the secret of his suc- 
cess as a farmer. No business can be made to 
pay unless a man will give his close attention to 
it. Ifa man holdshis lands asa speculation, and 
is always ready to sell out to the first man who 
offers him a handsome advance, he can not ex- 
pect to make money by the culture of the soil. 

He not only gave close attention to his busi- 
ness, but he managed his lands skillfully. He 
was a progressive farmer, making free use of 
books and correspondence, as well as his own 
experiments, to advance himself in his favorite 
art. He quickly observed that the system of 
culture prevalent among his neighbors, was fast 
exhausting their lands and making them of no 
value. At a time when they were thinking of 
abandoning their cultivated fields, he adopted a 
most excellent system of rotation of crops; and 
substituting grains, grass, and root crops for to- 
bacco, he soon restored the soil to good condi- 
tion, and found his income increasing, while his 
neighbors who pursued the old system grew 
poorer. Every field was mapped out, and the 
crops assigned to it, for several years in advance, 

How completely this peaceful farm life filled 
the cup of his bliss, we see in his letter to Oliver 
Wolcott: “.....To make and sell a little flour an- 
nually, to repair houses fast going to ruin, and 
to amuse myself in agricultural and rural pur- 
suits, will constitute employment for the few 
years I have to remain on this terrestrial globe. 
Ifalso I could meet now and then the friendsI 
esteem, it would fill the measure and add zest 
to my enjoyments; but if ever this happens, 
it must be under my own vine and fig-tree, as 
I do not think it probable that I shall again 
go beyond twenty miles from them,” 
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{A glance over notes like the following will generally 
call to mind some piece of work that would otherwise be 
forgotten or neglected, The remarks are more especially 
adapted to places between 88° to 45°; but will be equally ap- 
plicable further North and South, by allowing for latitude.] 


Farm. 


April with us is not the rainy month it is in England, 
where the proverb “ April showers bring May flowers,” 
originated, and like other proverbs has a foundation in 
truth. We frequently experience a period covering three 
to five weeks in March and April of comparative exemp- 
tion from rain. Our roads become settled, the fields fit 
for the plow, the ground warm and ready for the seed— 
in short we have a seed time, when grass, grain, 
potatoes, and carrots, may be profitably put in, and 
much land prepared for creps. We counsel all farm- 
ers to bear this most important fact in mind, and to 
make good use of this period, which may be short. Re- 
member, too, the cold rains which follow, and often last 
during the whole month of May, when plowing can not 
be done, when nearly all the seed rots in the ground, and 
farmers are busy replanting, or with their hands in their 
pockets, mourning over the yellow, spindling blades here 
and there in their corn fields. Some land is never fit for 
the plow before the first of June, or still later. It is prob- 
bly too late to begin to do much at draining this Spring ; 
the ground will be too full of water, and time too prec- 
ious ; but it is never too late to see the necessity, and plan 
for having the work well done. 


Barley needs a fair quality of soil; avoid wetness and’ 


dryness ; let it follow some hoed crop, or sow on sward 
turned over in the Autumn and manured. Sow when the 
ground is ready, warm and mellow. 

Buildings—The first warm weather should not pass 
without a thorough cleaning out, and clearing up of the 
buildings of the farm. Now is the best time for painting 
and white washing buildings, fences, and the like, no dust 
is flying, driving storms are not expected, the weather 
is mild, and the paint hardens before blistering suns. 

Calves—When milk is worth more than 23g cents per 
quart it is cheaper to bring up calves upon gruel and skim 
milk than to let them suck the cow. Give, at 2 or 3 days 
old, new milk warm from the cow, then gradually add a 
portion of skim milk, and gruel of shorts, rye, oat or bar- 
ley meal scalded and well soaked. 

Carrots—Sow early in deep, warm, rich mellow ground, 
after some last year’s crop calculated to kill the weeds. 
After rolling, sow in drills 8 and 20 or 24 inches apart, al- 
ternately, or 14 to 16inches apart uniformly. The former 
method makes the use of certain tilling implements more 
available. Use 2 pounds of clean last year’s seed to the 
acre, tested beforehand, and thoroughly rubbed between 
the hands to prevent several seeds sticking together. 

Cattle—It is important that cattle have some succulent 
food as warm weather approaches—rutabagas, man- 
gels, sugar beets, carrots or cabbages—work cattle and 
cows both need it. A good currying or carding every day 
or two should not be neglected. Feed corn meal to both 
milch cows and oxen. This is the most profitable time of 
the year and they should lack nothing conducive to their 
health and comfort. Milk young cows three times a day ; 
it increases the tendency to secrete milk and makes them 
better milkers in the end. Allowing any cow to go with 
a full dripping bag does not increase its capacity, but di- 
minishes the quantity of milk secreted. 

Clover may still be sown on Winter grain early in the 
month ; and now is a very good time to sow it with grass 
seed where needed on permanent mowings or pastures. 

Corn Ground—Prepare early if possible, turning under 
a good dressing of manure, but do not plant too early. 

Cranberries—Prepare wet land for planting in May or 
June ; deep upland soil, full of vegetable mold not sub- 
ject to drouth, may be planted at this season, and the 
plants will get well established before dry weather. 

Draining—If plans are not made and you are neither 
ready to break ground, nor yet well under way—walk 
about over your wet ground and do penance. 

Flax- See article on page 107 of this number. 

Grain Fields (Winter)—Roll with heavy roller, open 
dead furrows, and sow nitrate of soda, or guano and plas- 
ter, where the plants are puny or partly winter-killed. Go 
through and pull any docks or other coarse weeds which 
show themselves. On land very free from weeds, carrots 
may be drilled in, in rows 3 feet apart, and cultivated after 
the grain is cut ; if the land is rich,a remunerative crop 
results—a good plan where grain is winter-killed. 

Hired Men—Pay a man what he is worth, be generous 
and friendly in your treatment of him and you secure his 
love and make it for his interest to serve you honestly 
and well. Play the master to make him “know his 
place,” and if he knows anything he will find another. A 





Horses—Keep clean by the daily use of comb, card, 
brush and sponge. Wash their legs, feet and heads after 
hard labor, and rub them down with straw. It will surely 
pay. Feed generously ; never over work them ; be care- 
ful of straining them, and never abuse them. Keep mares 
near foaling in loose boxes, with plenty of bedding and 
give daily exercise, and some succulent food. Cut feed 
with meal upon it when horses are first put to hard work 
induces sweating and galling by the harness. It is better 
to feed oats at first. 

Manure—The sooner it is under ground after removing 
from the barn-yard or cellar the better. It is much better 
to apply it very liberally where it will tell, than to scatter 
it over the whole farm. Use plaster, ashes, lime or per- 
haps guano, or superphosphate where the seed needs 
moderate encouragement, but do not waste stall manure 
in this way. Muck or sods and other partially, or easily 
decomposed vegetable matter, straw, bog hay, and the 
like, may be composted with one quarter stable manure 
or 2 cwt. castor pomace to the tun, and it will in 4 to 6 
weeks, being twice or thrice worked over in the mean- 
time, be ready for use, and an excellent manure. The ad- 
dition of ashes, leachings of the manure heaps, etc., will 
greatly improve it. 

Mowings are greatly benefitted by rolling with a heavy 
roller ; do it as svon as the water is off and they will bear 
the teams. Sow grass seed on thin places before rolling, 
and apply any top dressing afterwards. Clear of brush, 
stones, weeds, etc., while the ground is open. 

Oats—Sow 24 to 3 bushels per acre when the ground 
is warm. See prize article in March Agriculturist. 

Onions—Use American raised seed. Sow drills 12 to 
14 inches apart in deep, rich, very mellow and warm soil. 
It is a good plan to sow onion and carrot seed together, 
and so when the onions are harvested the carrots will 
have the ground. This is particularly desirable when 
onions have not been raised on the same land before, for 
a poor crop is often had the first year, and carrots make 
it good. Use 4 lbs. onion and 134 Ibs. carrot seed per acre. 

Parsneps—Sow on early land, the last of the month. 
Give a little more room than carrots and same treatment. 

Pastures—Stones may be picked off, brush pulled, not 
cut, the ground scarified by a harrow, and grass seed 
sowed with guano. Some such practice often pays well. 

Plowing—Study and plan how to have the fewest dead 
furrows except on wet land, in which case make narrow 
lands. Back furrowing leaves fields which are tolerably 
regular, free from dead furrows altogether. It is done by 
striking a shallow furrow through the exact center of the 
field and plowing aroundit. It requires close calculation 
to avoid carrying the plow far across the ends. Lay out 
the field beforehand on paper and you will see. 


Potatoes—The best success generally follows early 
planting, even for the main crop. There is a chance also 
of being able to sell new potatoes at a high price. Where 
rot is usual, use no fermenting manure, plant on an invert- 
ed sod with a Jittle wood ashes in the hill, and plant an 
early maturing sort. 

Poultry, provide boxes of ashes in which they may dust 
themselves, and if they are lousy add a small quantity of 
black sulphuret of mercury (black sulphur), White- 
wash the house and clear out the dung before it ferments. 
In tight houses this fermentation is often fatal to many 
fowls. Give them as much range as possible, but protect 
newly made garden beds from their scratching. Keep 
young broods dry and clean, and do not give a hen more 
chickens than she can cover while the weather is cool. 


Roads and cart Paths—The repairing of these is about 
the first work that can be done, and nothing adds more to 
the comfort and good looks of a farm, than well kept 
roads to all parts of it. 

Rye—The Spring variety is seldom sowed, except at 
the far North. It needs a little better quality of land 
and more seed than Winter rye. 

Sheep—Breeding ewes must be kept separate from the 
rest of the flock ; go through and “tag” the whole flock, 
removing all the filth adhering to the fleece ; the wool saved 
will more than repay trouble. Provide shelter from rains. 

Sorghum is now a standard crop at the West, and is 
likely to continue so. Prepare the land asfor corn. See 
article in February Agriculturist. 

Swine—Feed breeding sows succulent food, raw roots 
or cabbages in moderate quantities, and provide clean 
pens and abundant litter. : 

Tobacco—Sow as directed in last Agriculturist, a table 
spoonful of seed to the square rod, calculating a rod of 
seed bed to an acre of ground. It starts slowly. Pre- 
pare Tobacco land by plowing in a dressing of ma- 
nure or rich «ompost,—reserving a good supply of the 
finest manure for a top dressing, that is tobe harrowed in 
just before the plants are set out in June. 





abundance of fruit trees on the farm, show the good taste 
and good sense of the proprietor, who thus increases the 
value and comfort of his farm. 


Water—A supply of running water is most valuable at 
the house, dairy, barn and stock yard. A pasture should 
have a constant supply. Springs, wells, rams, and wind- 
mills should be investigated, and some way provided for 
easily getting water at all times and almost every where. 


Wheat—Plow for Spring wheat as early as the ground 
is dry enough, put the selected seed to pickle and soak 
some days before hand. Dry with slaked lime or plaster, 
and sow from the first to the middle of the month. See 
article in February Agriculturist. 

—— oe 


Orchard and Nursery. 


Tree buying and planting will be in order during this 

month. Early planting is desirable where it can be done. 
The roots suffer less if moved while still dormant. The 
ground settles about the roots, and the trees become es- 
tablished and commence growing before dry weather sets 
in. Look through the neglected or failing orchards, and 
see if there are enough recent plantings to make good 
the places of those trees which, after yielding fruit for half 
a century, are yielding to age. If not, by all means set 
out an assortment of apple, pear, cherry, and plum trees, 
before other Spring work presses. The prices of all kinds 
of orchard fruit have been sufficiently remunerative, dur- 
ing the past Fall and Winter, and for years past, to satis- 
fy the most doubting that fruit growing pays well. 
. Give the old orchards a top-dressing of manure; a 
liberal dressing of slaked lime, or wood ashes, or both, 
spread about the roots will greatly promote vigor and 
fruitfulness. If pruning has been neglected, remove 
nothing in the apple orchard but dead branches and small 
sprouts at this season. Leave no brush heaps or loose 
stones scattered about. If the trees are generally failing 
it is better to begin a new orchard elsewhere rather than 
keep setting young trees in the places of old ones. 


Drains in Orchards—Use rather large tiles, and lay them 
not less than 3 and if possible 4 feet deep. There is much 
less likelihood of roots stopping them up. Cover them with 
gravel or stones, to discourage the roots in their search 
after water or nourishment. Drains are of incalculable 
value on much land used for orchard purposes, particu- 
larly for pears and stone fruits. 

Dwarf Pears—When well set and cultivated—are most 
desirable. They need as careful tillage as corn during 
the Summer, and must be sensibly pruned. Set out only 
those kinds which do well dwarfed, and which are known 
to succeed well in your vicinity, unless you choose to 
make experiments for the good of your neighbors. Se. 
lect trees having one main stem, branching very low and 
of as conical a form as possible ; some trees will not read- 
ily grow in the form of a cone, like the Winter Nelis, still 
the nearer they conform to it the better. The dwarf pear 
is an artificial thing, and must grow as we choose. 

Grafting may properly be done early in the month. If 
the cions have not already been cut, secure them at once 
for it will be too late when the sap starts, unless they are 
selected with great care and imserted immediately. 
Cherries and other stone fruits if grafted at all must be at- 
tended to very early in the month, and the cions removed 
from one tree and immediately inserted in the stock. Graft 
stocks in which buds failed or have been broken out. 


Grapes—The vine so much neglected hitherto is now 
receiving the attention it merits, in almost all parts of our 
land. We have a few sorts which are adapted to culture 
every where, and the grape may be enjoyed by every one 
who owns or leases a square rod of land, from Maine to 
Texas. The soil should have been prepared last Autumn, 
deepened, enriched, and exposed to the frosts of Winter. 
If not done, dig large holes, or better, make a border 20 
inches deep. Put the rich surface soil at the bottom, 
thoroughly mixed with any well rotted compost, and fill 
up with other surface soil from an old pasture or else- 
where. Above 41° of latitude select, Delaware, Hart- 
ford Prolific, Concord, and Diana—all good table grapes. 
Below this parallel of latitude the same thrive, and we 
may add, Isabella and Catawba. (See also article on 
page 116.) Clip off bruised or broken roots, and as a gen- 
eral thing, if the roots are abundant, reduce them to about 
a uniform length, so that they may be easily spread out in 
planting. Cut the tops back to two or three good strong 
eyes, plump and healthy. You will allow only the best 
one to grow. Putno manure in contact with the roots in 
planting, and set a good stake close by for protection 
now, and to tie the vine to when it grows. All the grapes 
named are hardy and gross feeders, except the Delaware, 
the best of all ; this must not be set near any of the others 
or they will rob it of its food, and it will starve almost. I[t 
needs a rich soil, and the more it is pampered the better 
it rewards the husbandman. 
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inarching or grafting by approach may be performed so 
soon as the young wood begins to form, that is, when the 
leaves mature and perform their functions. 

Insects—In going about among fruit trees, be constantly 
on the look-out for caterpillar eggs. They can readily 
be detected, gummed upon the twigs of the size of a guill 
and upwards. Pick them off and burn them. Remove 
any cocoons found in the branches, or under the rough 
bark ; they are all nests of insect enemies. 

Seeds of fruit and ornamental trees may be planted so 
goon as the ground can be worked, and is warm. 

Nursery stocks budded last year, and not cut back, 
should now be headed down within two eyes of the bud. 
Plow out the rows as soon as the ground will admit, and 
remove the earth banked up against the trees last Fall. 
Begin early to transplant seedlings and stocks, and push 
the work vigorously as soon as the season fairly opens. 

The nurseryman who has a stock of trees and plants 
ready for sale, should make arrangements to fill orders 
with all possible dispatch. Label carefully and truthfully. 

Quince Stools, and those of ornamental shrubs used for 
propagating, may be dig about, manured, and the last 
season’s growth layered as soon as the sap starts yigorous- 
ly; itis best not to doit before. Such layering is now 
chiefly performed in August, when the wood is half ripe. 

Stecks of all sorts for budding should be planted out 
early, to get a good growth for budding next Summer. 

Trees most likely to thrive when removed are not those 
grown in deeply trenched and manured ground. Their 
roots are too long and wandering, unless they have been 
often shifted and root pruned. A moderately deep, hard 
soil, well manured and mellow on the surface, promotes 
the growth of a mass of small roots, which hold the earth, 
and such trees sustain moving much better than others. 

—_—_»— 


Kitchen and Fruit Garden. 


The most profitable labor expended on the farm is laid 
out here. But few farmers realize it. Their good wives 
know the value of the garden and its products, and we 
know this column will find among them careful readers. 
If you cultivate nothing else, have a good vegetable gar- 
den. Our language lacks an important thing in having no 
word for kitchen vegetables. So “truck” and “sauce” 
and “sass” are used, but without “ authority.” We are 
too much meat and meal eaters, and though we can hard- 
ly lay our lack of taste for vegetables, to our vocabulary, 
it is most important both in point of economy, health, and 
enjoyment of life, that we, farmers particularly, provide 
more and better fresh vegetables for our tables throughout 
the year. 

The garden spot is better if underdrained thoroughly, 
the drains 3 to 4 feet deep and 2 rods apart; the soil 
deepened by trenching or deep plowing. Fora large gar- 
den use the double Michigan swivel plowif youcan. It 
leaves no dead furrows. 

Artichokes—Remove suckers from old plants, strip off 
dead leaves, and plant in well dunged beds, 2 feet apart. 
Leave one, two, or three suckers on the old plant, accord- 
ing to the strength of the root and the soil. Seed may 
also be sowed at this season. (Do not confound with 
the “Jerusalem artichoke” which is a kind of sunflower.) 


Asparagus—Fork in manure if not already done. Salt 
beds two years old. In cutting, use either an Aspara- 
gus knife which has a curve in the blade, and a long 
handle, or a long narrow bladed sharp knife, and cut 
3 or 4 inches below surface, carefully not to hurt other 
sprouts, the growth of which is promoted by deep cutting. 


Beans—Prepare poles. When new ones are procured 
it is advisable to soak at least the large ends, after sharp- 
ening and trimming, in a dilute solution of blue vitriol, 
several days or weeks even. They will last more than 
twice as long for it. Sow bush beans (early valentine 
or early six weeks) towards the last of the month. 

Beets—Sow early in rows a foot apart; use plenty of 
seed and thin out for greens when the plants crowd. 
The early Bassano is the best sort for Summer use, 
and the Long blood for Winter. 


Borecole, or Curly Kale—A plant of the cabbage kind 
used as winter greens. Sow and treat like cabbage. It 
bears the winter unprotected around New-York and much 
further north. Plant where it can be protected from 
game, which love its green leaves in Winter. See article 
on page 109. 

Broccoli—Sow and treat like cabbage ; there are early 
and late varieties. The flower, in a compact head, 
like cauliflower, is eaten. 

Brussels Sprouts, or Rose Cabbage—It bears on a.tall 
stalk multitudes of little cabbage heads like cabbage 
roses, very delicate. Sow early and transplant like 
other kinds of cabbage. 

Borage—Sow foi greens early, in dry soil, broadcast 
er in drills. To those who like this plant, it furnishes 





excellent suminer greens. The flowers are showy. 

Cabbage—Sow seed in open ground at any time, after 
the soiliswarm. Transplant from hot-bed or cold frames 
for earliest crop; set 134 to 2 feet apart. Early York 
is earliest. The Winningstadt far superior but a little la- 
ter. Early green Savoy, a very desirable sort. Sow 
late varieties last of the month for late Summer and 
Autumn use; later sowing answers better for winter 
cabbages. Avoid the use of hog manure or any ferment- 
ing manure, or sowing where cabbages grew last year, 
if you would escape insects and club-foot. 


Cauliflower—Treat like cabbages. There are early 
and late kinds. Early Paris and large late London are 
good sorts. They are the most delicious and delicate of 
all the cabbage family. : 

Carrots—Sow early in well prepared soil, in drills 1 foot 
apart. Mix the seed with double its bulk of fine dry soil 
or peat, to be able to sow it more evenly. For early use 
sow Early Horn, scattering the seed in a drill 2 inches 
broad. Itisa very short and small variety, sweet and 
mild flavored, which bears crowding in the rows, thin- 
ning out as wanted for use during the summer, and is fit 
for the table as early as green peascome. This variety 
is equally good in winter, but the Long Orange is pre- 
ferred because it yields better. 

Celery—Prick out from the hot-bed to make stout plants 
for summer use. Sow seed in warm, very rich soil, in 
drills 6 inches apart for planis for main crop. The red 
varieties are most solid; the solid white more delicate ; 
the Giant kinds are almost always hollow and pithy. 


Celeriac—Sow as directed for.celery, and if sown early, 
prick out in the same way. 

Cardoons—Sow in warm mellow soil for transplanting 
into drills in June, where it can be bleached. 

Chervil—Sow at intervals; it is used in soup. 

Chives—Plant single bulbs 8 to 10 inches apart in borders. 

Cold Frames, leave open except when very cold or rainy. 

Cress (Garden cress, or Pepper grass)—Sow as early 
as possible, thickly in rows 6 inches apart. The curly 
leaves are fit for a salad orrelish in a very short time. 

Cucumbers—See Calendar for March. 

Egg Plants—Sow purple variety in hot-bed early, give 
considerable heat at first. The young plants are very 
sensitive. White egg-plants, are pretty but not worth cul- 
tivating except for ornament. 

Garlic—Little used in American cooking, but desirable. 
The flavor is different from that of the onion. Sow 
seeds in rich mellow soil, or set out subdivisions of the 
bulbs, six inches apart. 

Hops in the kitchen garden soon become a nuisance. 
Set a young vine, taken from the roots of a fertile plant, 
in some out-of-the-way corner in rich soil, and provide 
good tall poles, and a supply for the family will be had 
without further trouble. 

Hot-Beds for farmer’s use are quite as servicable made 
the first of this month as earlier. If the ground is dry, fill 
with the well turned and mixed horse manure—a pit 14 
inches deep, and six inches all around larger than the 
frame. Make the frame of 13g inch stuff—1 foot high on 
the front or south side, and the back high enough to allow 
the rain to run off freely from the sashes, which are usu- 
ally 23¢ to 3 feet wide and 5 or 6 feet long. Set the frame 
upon the manure, and spread evenly 4 inches of mel- 
low soil. Put onthe sashes and when a good heat is 
raised and the soil settled and leveled, itis ready for the 
seeds of early cabbage, cauliflower and the like, lettuce, 
tomatoes, peppers, egg-plant, radishes, etc. 

Horse-radish—Dig for use, saying the long ends of roots 
and the branching crowns for re-setting ;plant with a dib- 
ble in deep, rich, moist soil, 8 inches apart, in rows 14 
inches apart. Almost any part of the root will grow. 

Kohl Rabi—Sow in hot-bed early, or later in open 
ground, and treat every way like cabbage. 

Leeks—Sow when the soil is warm ; the seed may be 
mixed with onion seed, and the plants treated alike until 
the onions are pulled, when the leeks are left to grow. 

Lettuce—Sow in hot-bed, and in the open ground, as 
early as possible—transplant to give room tohead. Inthe 
former it will come forward and mature very rapidly. 
Stir the soil about the plants. Neapolitan cabbage, (Seed 
list 147) is a superior variety. Victoria cabbage, Mam- 
moth India, and Curled Silesia, are all good. 

Manure for the garden should be fine, well rotted, free 
from weed seed. If half muck, having lain in compost 
heaps all winter, so much the better. Liquid manure— 
Sink a barrel or half-hogshead tub in an out of the way 
but convenient place, to receive house slops and other 
liquid manure. Keep it well covered, and make frequent 
use of it to prevent putridity. 

Mustard—Sow white variety in boxes (see page 101,) or 
in the open ground at any time for salad or for greens, 

Mushrooms—Prepare manure for beds under cover, 








and procure spawn. It is commonly best to start mush 
room beds at this season. 

Melons—Sow choice varieties of musk melons in hot- 
bed as directed for cucumbers. No. 76 of the Seed List is 
a good variety also Green citron, and almost any variety 
of Nutmeg melon. 

Nasturtiums—Sow the yellow flowered, where the vines 
will have a fence or wall to ramble over and where the 
showy flowers may be seen, enrich well ; sow last of April. 

Okra—Sow after fear of frost, in drills 2 feet apart, 

Onions—Sow white or yellow early in rich ground. 
See directions under Farm Calendar. Potato onions, best 
of all for the table, planting in mellow rich soil, one foot 
apart each way and keep the ground loose and clean. 
Top onions (rare-ripes) set 3 inches apart in rows 8 to 10 
inches apart. The small bulbs raised from late sowed 
seed may be used in the same way. 

Parsley—Cultivate the curled variety. Sow early in 
drills half an inch deep, on the border of vegetable beds, 
for which it makes a neat edging. 

Parsneps—Sow in rows 14 inches apart, in very deeply 
worked and rich soil ; the seed starts slowly. 

Peas—Sow in succession, as soon as the last is well 
up. Let the Champion of England be your reliance. 
Dan. O’Rourke and Tom Thumb, (the latter dwarf,) and 
several others, ripen considerable earlier. Bush as soon 
as 3 inches high. See directions given last month. 


Peppers—Sow in hot-bed or box, to transplant in May. 
There are many varieties used green for pickles, etc. The 
Large Bell for stuffing, Bullnose or Sweet Mountain for 
simple pickling, for which also the cherry is used; and 
the long varieties of all sizes used ripe for making Cay- 
enne or red pepper and “ pepper sauce.” 

Radishes—Sow in light sandy soil in a warm place, at 
intervals; water with liquid manure to force a rapid 
growth. The seed may be dropped in the ends of rows, 
or in any vacant spot, and a good return gained. 


Rhubarb—Obtain tender thin skinned varieties for plant-. 
ing. Cover old crowns with a barrel with one head out , 
a tender blanched growth will result. 

Salsafy (Oyster plant)—Sow early and cultivate like 
carrots. It needs deep tillage and rich soil, stands out 
over winter, and is excellent in spring. 

Scorzonera (much cultivated in Germany, and calied 
Schwarzwurzel,) is similar to salsafy; treat in a similar 
manner, but sow later. 

Sea Kale—Sow seeds thinly, but in drills an inch deep, 
and a foot apart, to secure crowns for transplanting next 
Spring. Set roots two inches below the surface, two feet 
apart, in well manured sandy soil, worked eighteen inch- 
es deep, well dressed with salt. 

Seeds—So far as possible test all before using, sowing 
them on wet cotton in a glass, or in moist soil kept warm. 
In sowing be careful to cover with fine soil and not lumps 
of earth. Burying seeds about an inch below the sur- 
face of the soil spread out between pieces of cloth, or- 
put into cloth bags, is a very good way to sprout many 
kinds before sowing. 

Small fruits that finda place in the kitchen garden 
such as currants, raspberries and gooseberries must be 
pruned and tied up, if itbe not already done, and dug 
about and manured. Paving or spreading oyster or clam 
shells under gooseberries it is said prevents mildew, 

Strawberries—The present is a good time to set out 
new beds, and to obtain new varieties, for propagation, 


Spinach—Remove covering and use as wanted. Sow 
for successive crops in drills a foot apart. 
q Plant of dwarf sorts in hills 
4 feet, the running sorts 6 feet apart. If the land is not 
quite rich put manure under the hills. Winter squashes 
need rich soil and room to spread ; put the hills 6 feet 
apart, and manure in the hill. Hubbard and Boston Mar- 
row and Crookneck are excellent standard varieties. No 
two varieties of curcubitous plants should be raised near 
each other. The seed is not reliable if any two kinds are 
raised on the same half acre. 


Tomatoes—Sow in hot-bed to transplant in May. 
When protection can be given, early plants may be trans- 
planted in this month, Lester’s Perfected and the Fejee, 
are both good varieties, 


Sweet Herbs—Divide the roots of Sage, Lavender, 
Thyme and Rue. The mints of all kinds of Balm, ete., 
may be propagated by dividing or from the ground shoots 
which have rooted. Sow seed of Basil, Summer Savory, 
Clary, Sweet Marjoram, etc., where the ground is warm, 
in drills, near or further apart according to the plant. 


Sweet Potatoes—See article on page 108. 


Tools—It is important to clean garden tools as often as 
used, and as soon as they are laid out of the hands. See 
article on garden tools, page 116,,and secure good ones. 

Turnips—Sow early Flat for Summer use in light soil. 
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Winter Cherry—Sow in hot-beds or open ground and 
treat like tomatoes ; they require scarcely less space. 
_-_—»_>—- 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


The love of flowers isas natural toa man as is his 
breath—but alas! the love of profit that may be counted 
in dollars and cents, leads too many to overlook the en- 
joyment which springs from so much purer and higher a 
source. A little taste and care, with a very little expense 
of time or money, will make the surroundings of the hum- 
blest cottage most attractive and beautiful ; and the 
wealth of the Indies may be lavished for years upon glass 
houses and gardens, and still we shall have but just be- 
gun to see with what varied, delicate and gorgeous beau- 
ty of the floral world, nature will reward our care, Every 
one may have flowers. 

Before laying out a new place, provide for a liberal gar- 
den spot, give it a warm sunny aspect, some shaded 
nooks, a good, well drained soil, and allow it a good share 
of manure. The soil must be well worked, mellow and 
free from weeds —But some nice flowers grow anywhere. 

Annuals~Sow hardy sorts such as mignonette, portu- 
lacca, candytuft, phlox, coreopsis, daisy, clarkia, and 
larkspur of our seed list; also scabious, marigold, esch- 
scholtzia, hibiscus, etc. They require less covering when 
sown early in the season, and are often put too low in the 
soil. The more delicate the seeds, the finer should be the 
earth with which they are covered. Asters, petunias, 
balsams, gillyflowers, etc., may be sown in hot-beds, to 
be transplanted next month. 

Borders are the first portions of the garden to be 
dressed, manured and put in order for the season. 

Box Edgings—See directions given last month. 

Bedding Plants—Harden them by free circulation of air 
in the houses or frames during this month. 

Bulbs—Plant out those which have bloomed in glasses. 
Remove any covering or mulch allowed to remain until 
now. Hyacinths, tulips, and crown imperials, as they 
come in flower, should be neatly staked up. 

Carnations and Picotees—Harden those in pits by ex- 
posure, and plant out when the weather is settled. 

Climbers—Prune and train Honeysuckles, Woodbines, 
Wistarias, and other woody climbers, and plant others. 

Dahlias yield the finest bloom in the cool weather of 
Autumn. Hence it is not desirable to plant many before 
May. A few may be put in boxes to sprout. 

Dicentra (Dielytra), a most beautiful flower in the bor- 
der. Plant out and divide roots. 

Draining—This is the best time to drain many gardens. 
Lay them under walks where the ground is at all wet. 
Evergreens—Arbor Vite and Norway Spruce may b 
transplanted freely at this season ; others in May or June. 

Frames and Pits—Ventilate freely to harden off the 
plants and prepare them for setting out. Transplant from 
them in warm localities, when the weather has become 
mild and settled. If not too crowded, they will flourish 
best in boxes, until the open soil is dry and warm. 

Flowering Shrubs—Plant the althea, flowering almond, 
azalea, chionanthus, flowering currant, deutzia, euony- 
mus, holly, Japan quince, laburnum, lilac, philadelphus, 
rose acacia, snowberry, snowball, spirwa, tree peony, 
weigelia, etc. Early flowering shrubs give a finer bloom 
if transplanted as soon as ground is in working order. 

Gravel Walks—Add gravel to old and new walks as 
needed. Clean out any weeds or grass, cover with grav- 
el, rake smoothly, and press down with heavy roller. 

Hedges—Set out privet, althzea, buckthorn, Arbor Vite, 
etc., for hedges. Osage Orange and honey locust are of 
too rampant and coarse a growth for handsome screens 
or protection around dwellings and pleasure grounds. 

Labels and Stakes—Provide an ample supply. 

Lawns—Sow grass seed on thin spots, scarifying with a 
sharp rake, and roll. Top dress with guano water, or 
ammoniacal water from gas works, or with Chili salt- 
petre, ashes, plaster or superphosphate. Instead of a mix- 
ture of seed as formerly preferred, a single sort is now 
recommended, so that the lawn may present a uniform hue. 

Manure heavily all the borders and flowers plots. 

Perennials and Biennials—Plant seeds of Canterbury 
bells, forget-me-not, standing cypress, dwarf blue lark- 
spur, and foxglove, of our seed list, and other hardy bi- 
ennials and perennials, when we have settled weather and 
a warm soil. Some of these, like pansies and forget-me- 
nots, bloom the first season. Also divide and re-set, or 
plant out pinks, sweet williams, peeonies, lilies, phlox, etc. 

Petunias and Verbenas—Procure rooted plants from 
florists and set in masses. Sow seed in the hot-bed. 

Roses—The almost endless variety of monthly, remon- 
tant, and common sorts, enables the cultivater to secure a 
rich profusion and constant succession of bloom. Pur- 
chase and set out blooming plants, and such only as have 

a good reputation for hafdiness and free blooming. The 





Remontant, sometimes called Hybrid Perpetual, will give 
good satisfaction. Plant out, prune and tie those trained 
to trellises or pillars. Uncover tender varieties buried or 
tied up last Fall when danger of frost is over. 

Shade Trees—Plant deciduous sorts early. Many of 
our choicest fruit trees are beautiful as shade trees, for 
instance, the bigarreau cherries, the crab apple, and pears 
growing in uniform pyramids like the Buffum. 

Tender shrubs and vines which were strawed up, or 
otherwise protected last Fall, may be uncovered. It is 
best to loosen the straw before removing it altogether. 

Vines and Climbers—Plant bignonia, clematis, honey- 
suckles, ivy, trumpet flower, Virginia creeper, wistaria, 
moneywort, etc., and arrange on permanent supports, 


——_e— 
Green and Hot-Houses. 


As most of the plants will be removed to the open 
grounds next month, care should be used to harden them 
off in April. Dispense with fire in the Green-House 
when possible, and keep ventilators and doors much open. 
Forcing houses also require much less heat, and more air. 

Bedding Plants—Propagate (by cuttings, and dividing 
roots,) an ample stock of verbenas, petunias, geraniums, 
daisies, pansies, salvias, dicentras, fuchsias, heliotropes, 
etc. Expose by degrees to gradually harden them. 

Camellias past blooming, should be pruned and washed. 

Cuttings—Increase stock by cuttings. In the com- 
mercial house it is especially needful. Fuchsias, gera- 
niums, myrtles, hydrangeas, camellias, jasmines, salvias, 
and most other plants will strike freely under glasses, 
with a steady bottom heat. 

Fuchsias—Increase the stock of this elegant flower by 
inserting a large number of cuttings. 

Prune and head back all feeble stunted plants, or those 
of straggling or undesirable growth. 

Insects increase rapidly, if not early checked. Hand 
pick, fumigate with tobacco, syringe with oil-soap water. 

Seeds of desirable green and hot-house plants, such as 
geraniums, aloes, cactuses, mimosas, euphorbias, cinera- 
rias, etc., etc., may be sown now in pots, plunged in the 
bark-bed, and covered with bell glasses, or in their ab- 
sence with a pane of glass laid over each pot. 

Shifting—Repot plants needing more room, cutting 
away diseased roots. See illustrated article, page 117. 
Give fresh earth to plants that do not need transplanting. 

Water freely, rapid growing and succulent plants ; they 
require more than woody sorts. Add a very little guano 
or carbonate of ammonia to water for lagging plants. 

agen 


Grapery and Orchard-House. 


Grapes ought to be growing finely now; new shoots 
should be tied up as theyextend. Thosein earlier houses 
have already set their fruit, and the berries are of suffi- 
cient size to require thinning. Cut back the laterals 
above the bunches to three leaves, and remove shoots 
between the bunches and the main cane. As the berries 
swell, support the shoulders of the bunches by tying to 
the canes above. Syringe freely, adding sulphur to the 
water to prevent mildew. Vines which have only burst 
their buds, need to be kept horizontal to start evenly. 

Mildew can be prevented by the free use of sulphur. 

Peaches, Apricots and Nectarines—Remove superflu- 
ous shoots, and pinch in to prevent rampant watery 
growth. Thin out the fruit where it needs it. 

The orchard house or grapery is often an excellent 
place to bring forward strawberries, string beans, etc. 
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Apiary in April. 
Prepared by M. Quinby—by request. 

Bees will now begin to bring in pollen; but a steady 
supply is not certain. On damp chilly days the bees will 
not venture out; and a severe frost may destroy all the 
flowers for atime. The morals of our little favorites in 
such times are apt to suffer. Idleness with bees begets 
mischief, war and pillage. The “flour feed” may ad- 
vantageously be given to keep them employed. But they 
will refuse to take it altogether very soon. Scrape the 
filth from the floor of the hive. See if there are clusters 
of dead bees among the combs ; such should be removed. 
If they have remained long enough to mold, take out the 
comb, as far as it extends as well as the bees, quieting 
the bees with a puff of smoke occasionally. Colonies 
that are out of honey, can not be expected to obtain sup- 
plies from the flowers yet, for they get little else than 
pollen, and this will not sustain the old bees ; they should 
be fed as required with honey or sugar syrup. Feed 
often, in small quantities, two or three times a week. 
Put iton the top of the hive or breeding box, open the 
holes and cover it close with a box, to prevent robbers 
having access, Do not feed promiscuously by setting 





honey where all can takeit. It induces contention among 
the bees at home, and entices those of neighboring pro- 
prietors. Robbing may occur any warm day; on warm 
evenings they continue operations until dark, when it can 
be readily detected. You can also see where the honey 
is taken—most likely into the strongest colony in the yard 
—if but one is stealing change the stands, setting each 
hive where the other stood. As it will be impossible to 
do this when several are engaged, it will be necessary to 
carry the one being robbed to some dark room, until sev- 
eral warm days have passed, when it may be returned, 
or take it away a mile or two, until all danger from fur- 
ther attacks are over. Keep the entrance to all weak 
hives properly contracted during this month. The moth 
worm may be found on the floor of the hive in considera- 
ble numbers ; sweep out and destroy them all. Put up a 
wren box near the apiary, for these birds will pick up a 
great many of the worms, and will be on the look-out 
for them when you are away. 

Many who have not the movable comb hive will want 
to procure Italian bees this season, and to know how to 
transfer from the old box to the movable comb hive at 
once, and not wait for new swarms with which to begin. 
Complete success with Italians can hardly be expected 
without some of these hives. The present month is per- 
haps as good a time as any to make the transfer, for there 
are fewer bees than at any other, and not much brood in 
the way. The directions given last year are needed here. 
Select if possible a hive with straight combs; blow up 
into it a few puffs of smoke to keep the bees quiet, and 
carry it to a warmroom. Invert the hive, and drive all 
the bees that will go readily into an empty hive—one of 
the same size, previously made comfortably warm. Now 

ry off the side of the hive, and cut out the first comb, and 

ay it carefully, without bruising, on a few thicknesses 
of folded cloth. Lay over it the frame into which: it is to 
be fitted, and marking the exact size, cut and trim the 
comb to fit into the frame ; put it in and keep it there by 
winding twine around the whole. Straight combs are 
readily held in this way, but crooked ones will need nar- 
row splints on each side, tied at the ends where they pro- 
ject. Keep the filled frames upright. All the combs as 
they are fitted and put in the new hive. should be in the 
same relative position as before, if possible, that the brood 
may be together and be protected by the bees. When all 
is arranged, the bees which have been shut up may be 
shaken out upon the top of the frames, and covered with 
a close box to keep them from flying, until they find the 
combs. When all the dripping honey is taken up they 
may be returned to the stand. Such bees as are on the 
windows, may be brushed into a box and shaken on the 
frames after the others are quiet, or, if the day is pleasant, 
the window may be raised and the bees swept out, and 
they will return to the stand without trouble...... Avoid 
opening the movable comb hives on cold mornings, or in 
chilly weather, lest the brood be injured. Itis not safe 
either to open them in the middle of the day, in large 
apiaries when the bees are flying, as it might induce rob- 
bing any time before the flowers yield a full supply of 
honey. The best time appears to be just before they be 
gin work in the morning. 


Agriculturist Exhibition Tables. 


GRAIN AND SEEDs.—Collection of Corn, W. 8S. Car- 
enter, Rye, N. Y....California White Wheat, Mr. W. 
1. Ranlett, N. Y.. .Rice Corn, Hiram W. Sutphen, 

Ringoes, N. J....Belden Corn (8-rowed yellow) crop on 
grass land, with little manure, 150 bushels ears per acre, 
C.L. Bassett, Derby, Ct.. White Flint Corn ; ears 14 inch- 
es long, from 300 bushels, all over 11 inches long, A. P. 
Fonda, Paterson, N. J....Guinea Corn and Red Onions, 
Willie J. Youngs, Oyster Bay, L. I.... Virginia Coffee or 
“Chick Pea,” (Cicer arietinum), O. Judd, Flushing, L. I. 
....Large Pop Corn. Mr, Chase, Lockport, N. Y..... 12 
14, and 16 rowed White Corn, fine, Jas. P. Fitch, Ridge- 
field, Conn..... 18 rowed Red Corn, M. Pryer’ Bowery 
Bay, L. I..... Scioto Corn, R. B. Sutton, Guilford, Conn. 


Fruits.—Winter Cherries (Physalis Viscosa) and Iron 
Apple, G. H. Usher, Port Richmond, S. I.... Northern 
Spy Apples, and several seedling varieties, W. S. Car- 
penter, Rye, N.Y... oesy 4 Mountain Currants (2 varie- 
ties,) and Rocky Mountain Raspberries, preserved in cans 
and bottles, J. B. Wolff, Denver City, Col. Ter..... Adi- 
rondack Grape—drawing of fruit and vine, W. H. Bailey. 
.. .Apples—American Russet, Meadow Sweet, G. H. 
Banta, Tappantown, N. Y..... Iron Apples, G. Usher, 
Port Richmond, S. I..... Preserved Black Currants, Elsie 
C. Wheeler, Fairmount, N. J.....Pods of the Tamarind, 
by a Volunteer, at Key West, Fla..... Chestnuts and Hick- 
ory Nuts, very fine, Geo. Smith, Walnut Creek, Ohio. 


FLoweErs, ETCc.—Beautiful bouquet of Skeletonized 
Leaves, Flowers and Seed Capsules. W. F. Heins, 
Woodstock, N. Y. ..Beautiful bouquet of Dried Asters, 
Everlasting Flowers, Grains, etc., from the same exhib- 
itor....Everlasting Flowers, O. Judd, Flushing, L. I... 
Cut_flowers, Roses, Violets, etc., fine, Mr. Cummings, 
fie Rae. Parlor Green-Houses, containing Ferns, Mos- 
ses, Begonias, etc., Parsons & Co., Flushing, L. I. 


IMPLEMENTS, ETC.—Mole Trap (the best we have seen, 
W. Norton, Heightstown, J....New Flour Sifter, 
John Vanderbilt, N. Y....Model of Rotary Digger, J. 
S. Stevens, Goffstown Center, N. H....Seed Drill A.M. 





Halsted, Rye, N. Y..... Fruit Baskets. J. R. Parks, 
Marlboro, Ulster Co., N. Y..... Model of Step-ladder, 
E. J. Swords Jr., Portchester, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS AX TICLES.—Oysters growing upon amd 
showing strong attachment to a champagne bottle found 
in the sand, Mr. Feltham, Bay Ridge. L. I....Sorghum 
Molasses, John Manwearing, Mendota, IIl....Bust of 
Washington, Thos. Keating, N. Y....Chinese Opium 
Pipe, C. Hairs, N. Y....Live Hen Hawk, M. Fleet- 
ham, Bay Ridge, L. I...... Corn Bread and Johnny 
Cake, Mrs. Haring, Monroe, Co., N. Y.....Cotton Bolls 
from Bort Royal, 8S. C..... Cotton grown by Martha 
Yakey, Oakfield, Perry Co., Ohio..... Green  Curled 
Kale, O. Judd, Flushing, L. I....Dykeman Potatoes, 
fine, S. B. Conover, West Washington Market, N, Y,., 

getable Ivory Nuts, Mr, Chase, New-York, 
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Containing a great variety of Iems, includiyg many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we give in small type 
and condensed form for want of space eisewhere. 

The Seed Distribution Soon _ to 
Close.—Owing to tbe cheaper postage, we provided 
nearly double the usual quantity of seeds, yet so great has 
been the call for them that the applications already in will 
nearly or quite exhaust many varieties, which can not be 
replaced this year. Any future applications should give 
a dozen or more numbers and we will send four or five 
parcels of such as we have left, beginning at the top of 
the list of numbers received. So far we have had our 
assortment full, except No. 215, of which we only received 
avery small part of our order, owing to its scarcity in 
Europe, and none can be obtained in this country, except 
in small retail parcels. All applications for seed to this 
date (March 20) will be sent off before March 31, and those 
previously applied for together with the express parcels, 
will go the first week in April. A few errors may occur 
in sending off half a million parcels to so many different 
persons, but our system is so perfect that very few mis- 
takes can occur on our part.—We are sorry to report, 
however, that about 50 envelopes are defective in the ad- 
dress (name, or P. O., or State,) orin list of numbers. 
We must of course suffer fora supposed lack of good 
faith, for we can not even write to explain, as there is no 
means of telling where to directa letter. The name is 
sometimes given with nothing more, but except in chance 
cases, we can not remember to which of the 17,000 post- 
offices on our books we must look for the name.——New 
subscribers hereafter coming in will be presented with 
the usual four or five parcels if a list of 12 or 15 numbers 
be sent to us to select from. 





‘The ** War Maps.’’—We presume no cx- 
cuse is needed for occupying so much space with Maps 
of the sections of our country occupied by the contending 
armies ; the very great number of references to those al- 
ready given, and the calis for more, indicate that they are 
just what is most acceptable to nearly all of our readers 
now. The map on page 121 gives a general and connect- 
ed view of the Eastern section of the country, (see note 
in corner of map ;) while the two maps on pages 124 and 125 
‘ve, on alarge scale, two localities which are of present 
interest, McClellan’s Division between Washington and 
Richmond, and Burnside’s Division in North Carolina, 
The map in the November Agriculturist showed Fortress 
Monroe, and Norfolk and the vicinity ; and the map in 

‘ebruary, an enlarged section of the Coast and Bays of 
North Carolina. The map last month (March) showed 
the whole country between the Ohio River and the Gulf 
of Mexico, including the Mississippi River and Valley, 
Nashville, Pensacola, etc. ‘The November number shows 
very fully the States of Missouri, Kentucky and Tennes- 
see. The December number shows Port Royal, and 
Beaufort, S.C. In the January number are given en- 
larged maps of Savannah, Fernandina, New-Orleans, anda 
beautiful section map of the Mississippi River from Cairo 
to Memphis, including Columbus, New-Madrid, Island No. 
10, Randolph, etc. Those who have preserved their co- 
pies can readily refer to nearly all points of interest. 
Any one of the above numbers missing can be supplied at 
the usual rate (10 cents). 





The Crop-Report Statistics, proposed 
last month, page 72, promise to be very valuable. 
Farmers’ Clubs, and many public-spirited persons, are 
taking hold of the matter. It is a project in which the 
whole country is deeply interested. Let us have names 
from every locality not yet reported. The blank tables 
will be distributed about the middle of April. 





The Premiums.—The General Premiums 
on page 122 are all continued. We hope our readers will 
find many who will yet feel the need of the Agriculturist 
as the Spring work opens, and will feel able to take it, now 
that the prospects of the country are appearing so much 
brighter. Premium clubs may yet be filled up and new 
ones still be started for the present year 





Who and Where ?—As a sample of others, 
here is a letter wich speaks of 10 cents for a “Sept. No. 
1858," etc. But there is no name, or date, or legible post 
mark, any where on the letter, or in it, to give the slight- 
est indication where it came from, or who sentit. We 
are of course meekly waiting for the expected scolding. 





The Advertisements Worth Read- 
ing.—Another large list of good advertisements will be 
found in this paper—almost all of them new ones, The 





necessity of printing the maps on one side of the sheet, 
has divided up the advertisements somewhat, upon five 
or six pages (123-4-5-6-7). Answers to many questions 
addressed to the Editors can be found in the advertising 
pages themselves. We take the more pleasure in thus 
referring to these business pages, because they are pretty 
thoroughly sifted. It sometimes “goes agin’ the flesh,” 
though good for the spirit, to refuse ten, twenty, fifty 
and even hundreds of dollars, for an advertisement that 
shows well on its face, but may possibly cover knavery. 





Book Questions.—On our table are at 
least a hundred queries about books on agriculture, ani- 
mals, fruits, flowers, and other topics, their cost, etc., 
answers to most of which can be found by referring to the 
starred list (*) on page 126. 





Cotton Seed.—To numerous inquirers: We 
do not know of any large supply of the Upland seed in 
this vicinity. The seed stores sell it out by the pound, at 
about 25 cents per pound, to which 17 cents must be added 
if to be sent by mail. We laid in only enough for our 
seed distribution, last season. The Sea Island (smooth) 
seed is plenty, but aot wanted for practical cultivation in 
the North. We puta little in our seed parcels, to be 
grown as an ornamenta) flower. 





Pure Sugar Cane Seed Not Obtain- 
able.—Answer to many inquirers: We are sorry to re- 
port that we can get no good seed, known to be pure. We 
ordered 2,000 pounds from France, if positively pure 
seed could be obtained ; but our correspondents answer 
that, after diligent search, both in France and Algiers, 
they cannot secure any known to be unhybridized. 
Large quantities, supposed to be good, have been sent 
over here to different parties, but none of it could be 
warranted so. The same carelessness has prevailed in 
France and Algiers, as here. New importations will be 
made direct from China against another season. Our 
readers will be obliged to use the best seed they can ob- 
tain, and then trust partly to chance for its good quality. 





Appleton’s Cyclopzedia.—Another vol- 
ume of this noble American work is now upon our table, 
fresh from the press—(American Cyclopedia, vol. XIV., 
from REED to SPIRE ; 858 pages.) This volume seems 
to be prepared in the same thorough manner as the pre- 
vious ones. A few of the topics, noted at random in 
running over the pages are: Reformation, Reformed 
Dutch Church, Religious Orders, Reptiles, Resins, Res- 
piration, Rhododendron, Rhubarb, Rice, Richelieu, 
Rickets, Rifles, Rye, Rome, Rose, Russia, Salt, Sardinia, 
Sardines, Sculpture, Sewing Machines, etc., and about 
1,500 others. With us this Cyclopedia is a necessary 
companion—a vade mecum—consulted daily, and almost 
hourly. We would be glad to see it in every family. A 
few more may, perhaps, yet get it through our premium 
offers. See page 122. 





Coffee Humbugs.—We advise our readers 
to give a wide berth to “Illinois Coffee,’ ‘ Australian 
Coffee,” ‘‘ Japan Coffee,” etc. We have had samples of 
several of these, and find them to be Okra, Virginia or 
chick peas, chickory, etc,, seeds of which are abundant. 
nay Will Mr. Huffman please make us some return for the 
$1.06 we sent him through a friend some time ago? 
We did expect he would send us at least a few 
seéds of his Australian coffee, such as it is, just to exhibit 
along side of the chick peas, (the same thing,) which we 
raised in our own garden last year. 





Tobacco Seed.,—Many inquirers in regard 
to tobacco seed will find an answer in the article on to- 
bacco in the March Agriculturist. Where tobacco has not 
been raised extensively it is impossible to tell what kind 
is best. The “Conn. Seed leaf” matures in 3 months 
from transplanting, and has a broad fine leaf and mild 
good flavor; when raised on good soil it burns very white, 
has a good color, and sells for a good price. 


Cotton in Kansas.—<A subscriber in Cali- 
fornia Township, Coffey County, Kansas, writes that 
a lady residing in that County raised 120 lbs. of cot- 
ton last season, and worked the whole of it into cloth for 
the family, adding wool to a portion of it. 





Okva,—This plant is not so generally known 
as it shouldbe. The green seed capsules make an ex- 
cellent nourishing soup, which we would not like to be 
without during the Summer. The plant is very easily 
grown; it may be sown in drillsin the open ground, in 
April or May, and the plants thinned out to a foot or so 
apart. The earlier the seed can be started in the garden, or 
in a hot-bed, the sooner will the pods be ready for cook 
ing. We have already published in the Agriculturist di- 
rections for making the soup. The green pods or cap- 





sules are boiled with meat juices, the same as for other 
vegetable soups. (‘‘ Mary,” writing from Wayland, says 
that having lived many years at the South, they learned 
to cook okra the same as asparagus. The pods would 
need to be very-young and tender. She also says its seeds, 
when ripe, make good coffee.) 


Boiling Potatoes.—Whether it is best to 
put them into hot or cold water, was referred to us for 
decision, some time ago. After several trials, we cannot 
discover that it makes much difference ; we give prefer- 
ence to putting them in cold water, to heat up with it. 








Lice in Hen-houses.—P. Thomas, Jeffer- 
son Co.,Ky. Thoroughly whitewash the infested houses 
in every part. Lice and other insects have a great aver- 
sion to lime. Dust nests with dry lime or wood ashes, 


and have dry ashes for fowls to dust themselves in. 





Top Dressing for Grass Lands.— 
“ Robert,” Northern New-York. It would have been 
better, perhaps, if you had applied the manure last Fall, 
But, if neglected then, don’t let it slip this Spring. Per- 
haps the ground is yet frozen with you, in St. Lawrence, 
if so, itis easy to get into the meadows with an ox-sled, 
Or, if the frost is out, perhaps you can use a wide wheeled 
cart, scattering the manure from the tail end, as the team 
moves slowly along. When the manure is used up, finish 
the rest with ashes, and see which gives the best results. 





A Cheaply Grown Early Salad.— 
Take long boxes, about three inches deep, 4 to 6 inches 
or more wide, and of any length. Fiil them with good 
friable garden soil ; press it down, and sow upon the sur- 
face, English mustard, and curled cress, (pepper-grass ;) 
and simply press the seed upon the soil with a board. 
Keep the boxes in any warm corner, in the house, in a 
light cellar, or in the green-house or hot-bed if you have 
either. The seed will spring up quickly, and as soon as 
the rough leaves begin to appear, the cutting may be com- 
menced. It is good upon bread and butter, or may be 
used with vinegar, etc. By thus leaving the seeds upon 
the surface, and pressing the soil smooth, the leaves are 
kept clean. The soil needs to be kept moist by an ecca- 
sional careful addition of water. A house-grown supply 
may be easily kept up all Winter and through éarly 
Spring. [F. Otto, for American Agriculturist.] 





Peas with Potatoes.—Early peas sown 
in potato rows, will afford good picking for the table, and 
be out of the way before interfering much with the potato 
tops. (We speak from experience.) This is for good 
garden soil. rich enough to bear two crops. 





Corn in Hills or Drills ?—‘ Water- 
ville, Me.,” and many others. Where land is cheaper 
than labor, hills may be best, as more of the work can be 
done when the plow or cultivator is run both ways. But 
the largest yield can be obtained from drills. Five or six 
separate stalks, along 3 or 3} feet of adrill, will give more 
ears than four stalks crowded into a hill. We prefer 
planting in 3 to 3}¢ feet drills, the kernels 3 to 4 inches 
apart, and after the stalks are safely and well started, to 
cut out the weaker ones, leaving them 6 to 10 inches 
apart, according to the variety of corn and size of stalks. 





Skirving’s Improved 'Turnips.—%. E. 
Fales, Sec. of Farmers’ Club, North Wrentham, Mass., 
says he sowed some of this variety last season, and ob- 
tained specimens weighing 9 lbs., as smooth, handsome 
turnips as he ever saw. At a meeting of the Club they 
were pronounced the finest appearing turnips of the year, 
But upto Feb, 3, a variety called the Peruvian were best 
for the table.—Mr. F. received fromthe Patent Office a 
parcel of seed labeled “ Lupins, from Egypt,” which 
proved to be a common wild plant abundant in the woods 
along side of those growing from the seed received from 
Washington—a hint to the new Secretary, whoever he 
is to be. Another hint may be derived from the fact that 
seed of a wonderfully fine tobacco, with a jaw-breaking 
name, sent out to Connecticut from the Patent Office, 
proved on trial to be the common Mullein. The “ Dutch 
Horn Carrot” from the same source proved good. 





Leather Chips are slow in their action, but 
gradually decompose and afford a valuable manure, They 
contain enough of value to make them worth at a low es- 
timate $4 a tun, and cart a mile or two, although so slow 
ly available. Their decomposition may be quickened by 
composting with ashes and lime, 





Whe Old Baskets can this month be 
turned to better account than for kindling wood. Filla 
basket with good garden soil, and plant in it seeds of 
squashes or cucumbers. Keep it in a moderately warm 
place, with an oceasiona] watering, and when the garden 
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is ready for planting, set the basket directly in the soil. 
The vines, already well started, wili continue to flourish, 
and produce a crop several weeks ahead of the seed sown 
in the open ground at first. Potatoes, peas, etc., may be 
started in the same way. The roots readily find outlets 
through the sides of the basketinto the surrounding soll. 





To Keep Bugs from Melon Vines, 
etce.—A Good Plan.—G. Roys, Hartford Co., Conn., 
says the cheapest and most effectual remedy for the 
striped bug, is to cover the plants with cotton, thus: Take 
the common cotton batting, separate it into very thin lay- 
ers, and spread over the plants as soon as they appear, 
putting a little dirt on each corner to prevent the wind 
from blowing it off. He has tried it for several years with 
entire success. The plants may attain considerable size 
before removing the cotton, which stretches as they grow. 
If thinly spread, the cotton does not interfere with light 
and moisture, while it entangles the insects. 





Watermelons Change with the 
Soil.—I have planted seeds from the same melon on two 
kinds of soil, with the following results: Those on sandy 
soil, moderately rich, produced melons of large size and 
the finest flavor ; while those planted on rich, loamy soil, 
turned out only poor, dry, spongy fruit, of small size. 





No Seeds of that Big Pumpkin.—A 
large number are inquiring, by letter and otherwise, for a 
few seeds of that big pumpkin recently on exhibition here. 
As usual with such Jarge specimens, it contained very few 
seeds—only 19 perfect ones all told—and these were spo- 
ken for months ago. 


Rhubarb Good for Drying.—H. C. 
Smith, Vermillion Co., Ill., writes: “* Among all the 
good things justly said in the Agriculturist,in favor of 
Rhubarb or Pie Plants, I have not seen it stated that when 
dried it is as good a substitute as dried apples for green 
rhubard—in fact, I like the dried rhubarb better than the 
green for pies. Todry, cut it in inch-long pieces, and 
spread it in the sun, the same as apples.” 








Rhubarb in Winter.—On February 15th 
we received from J. C. Thompson of Richmond Co., 
Staten Island, stalks of rhubarb 18 inches long, of a beau- 
tiful pink color, which cooked crisp and tender. They 
were grown in adark but warm cellar, by merely plac- 
ing the roots in boxes of earth in the Fall, setting them 
in the cellar, and watering occasionally. With a very 
little trouble some of the surplus roots of the garden, or 
crowns taken from large plants will furnish a considera- 
ble supply during Winter. 





Get a supply of good Strawberries. 
—The premiums offered on p. 128 will enable many of our 
readers to secure, without expense, a supply of plants 
which will yield them large, luscious berries in abundance 
for another year. And what is more desirable in the gar- 
den, or rather on the table, than plenty of strawberries of 
the best kind, many times larger, more beautiful, and 
every way better than the wildlings, that cost more to 
pick them than they are worth. As already remarked, a 
few plants can be rapidly multiplied under favorable 
treatment. Half a dozen parcels of 15 plants each, can 
be multiplied this year, so as to supply a neighborhood 
next Spring. Suppose our subscribers at different points 
make up a club of four to seven subscribers extra, and 
secure seventy-five to one hundred plants, (or 105,) free 
of charge. and distribute them around. We doubt not 
they will feel repaid, and that next year we shall have in 
every place where this is accomplished, at least a goodly 
number of new subscribers—and plenty of old ones who 
know what good strawberries are. 





The Poppy is Hardy.—We had taken for 
granted that the different varieties of the Poppy (Papaver 
Somniferum,) would be killed during Winter, if sown in 
Autumn ; but we have direct evidence to the contrary. 
On going over the ground where the two kinds of poppy 
seed in our distribution list (Nos. 203-4) were grown, we 
find that where the seed dropped last Autumn, and came 
up, the plants are as fresh and green to-day (March 12) as 
a grass plot in the middle of May. This is in the open 
field, exposed to snow and frost, and the snow is just 
melting off from them. 


Gladiolus and Japan Lilies.—Mary 
Favor, Winnebago Co., Ill. Bulbs of both the above 
should be planted in Spring. They are advertised in this 
papers. The cost varies with the beauty and the rarity, 
from 25c.@75c., and even up to $2 each for gladiolus 
bulbs, and 50c. to $1 for Japan lilies. 


Mexican or Madeira Vine.—A Hart- 
ford correspondent of the American Agriculturist, writes 











that this is one of the best annual climbers for covering 
trellises, arbors, etc. It is grown from a tuber like the 
potato, to be planted as soon as the ground is warm. In 
a rich strong soil the vigor of its growth is very remarka- 
ble, hardy, climbing a cord to the hight of 40 feet. The 
leaves are broad, fleshy, light green, and very glossy ; 
they are set close upon the vine, and about the time the 
vine approaches its full growth, branches are thrown out 
at each leaf which soon flower, and the whole plant be- 
comes covered with pendent spikes of delicate and fra 
grant white flowers. It will not bear frost. In good soil 
the yield of tnbers is very large. The botanic name is 
Bousingaultia basselloides. 





Picking Grapes at Christmas.— 
F. 8. Vaslet, of Napa County, Cal., writes us that he haa 
fresh picked grapes on his table last Christmas, and that 
he left some on the vines much later. He thinks they 
were better than if picked as soon as ripe in September. 
Cloths tied loosely over the clusters kept off birds. 





Six Grapes for a Cold Grapery.— 
B. Ayres, Rock Spring, Pa., asks for the best six natine 
grapes for a cold grapery, and also for six foreign grapes, 
for lat. 41°—800 feet above tide level. Answer.—So far 
as we know, native grapes have not attained their full per- 
fection, under glass as a general thing. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing would be as good a selection as any: Diana, 
Delaware, Herbemont, and Anna, (or Union Village, or 
Catawba). 'To Kalon, and Union Village, we have seen 
bearing freely under glass, but the fruit was of poor fla- 
vor. 
harder pulp when ripened under glass, than in open 
ground, though they flourish well. For six foreign grapes 
a good selection would be; 2 of Black Hamburg, and 1 
each of Grizzly Frontignan, Royal Muscadine, White 
Sweetwater and Zinfidel. 





Budding Shoots kept in Vials.—H. 
A. French, Eaton Co., Mich., says that shoots for budding 
have been kept 3 weeks corked up in a vial with a few 
drops of water, and when inserted nearly all lived. 
Grafts could doubtless be preserved a long time in the 
same manner, by keeping them in a moderately cool place. 





Transplanting Evergreens from 
the Forest,—D. Dunn, jr., Washington Co., Pa. This 
is a somewhat uncertain operation. The roots, especial- 
ly of white pine, have few fibers unless grown in a light 
good soil. The best way is to begin with forest or pas- 
ture trees early this Spring, digging about them and cut- 
ting off the tap-root. Fill up fine soil for new root fibers, 
and then leave until May of next year, when they may 
be transplanted with fair success, if the roots be kept 
from sun and dry air by covering during their removal. 





Urbaniste Pear.—T. M. B., writing from 
the pear-growing region near Boston, Mass., takes us to 
task for omitting the Urbaniste in the list of pears for an 
orchard, published on page 36 of February Agriculturist. 
Our only reason for omitting this really good pear is that 
it comes late into bearing—several years after some other 
varieties have been yielding regular crops. 





Wash for Fruit Trees.—Solomon Rob- 
inson, Worcester Co., Mass., uses the following wash on 
his fruit trees with good effect. Put a pailful of water in 
a tub, and stir in3 quarts fresh cow manure, 1 quart soft 
soap, 2 quarts sifted wood ashes, and add urine enough to 
make the mixture of the consistence of white wash. Ap- 
ply this to the trunks and limbs of the trees early in June, 
with an old broom. The manure and ashes form a coat- 
ing which each rain gradually removes, leaving a clean 
glossy bark, and also carrying fertility into the soil. 





Grafting the Wild Apple, Plum, 
ete.—Ernest Eggert, Clayton Co., Iowa. The wild 
apple tree (native crab,) can be grafted in the branches, 
but it is better to bud it near the ground, while small, 
with some approved sort of large apples. The wild plum 
should always be budded, and it is safest to bud the cher- 
ry. Itis difficult to make the common cherry take upon 
the stalk of the black or very small red sort. It will suc- 
ceed on the mazzard or heart-shaped wild kinds. 





Varieties of Apples for Suffolk Co., 
L. I.—H. L.: Consult the extensive list of proved sorts 
published on pages 110 and 143 (April and May,) of the 
last volume of the Agriculturist, and make selections ac- 
cordingly. Those lists were full, and good for different 
parts of the country. (Those not having them can ob- 
tain, post-paid, copies at 10 cents each. The three num- 
bers, April, May and June, give more ful] information in 
regard to the best kinds of apples for different parts of the 
country, than has been yet published anywhere else. 


Native grapes usually have thicker skins and a- 





Any one intending to plant an orchard can well invest 30 
cents in those three papers.) 





Germinating Locust Seed.—A. F. 
Gillett, Powesheik Co., Iowa, says Locust Seed must be 
sprouted with hot water, before it will germinate freely. 
Pour on boiling water, let it stand until cold, pick out all 
which have burst their shells, and pour on more water, 
sorting out as before ; mix with dry sand and sow. 





Renewing and Preserving Peach 
Trees.—J. C. Thompson of Staten Island, recommends 
cutting peach trees off two feet from the ground, and cov- 
ering the ends of the stumps, or large limbs, with cement, 
A healthy tree makes a great growth of young wood, 
easily controlled by Summer pruning, and ready to bear 
the next year, not liable to break by winds, and easily 
supported if heavily loaded with fruit. which is also with- 
in easy reach. Mr. T. has also practised, for several 
years, applying about a handful of flower of sulphur 
about the base of peach trees. The base of the trunk 
being laid bare, and the worms removed, the sulphur is 
placed about it and the earth returned. This is done 
once in two years. 





Crops in Young Orchards.—“ A New 
Subscriber ” asks what crop to plant on ground where a 
young orchard has just been set out....Roots of some 
kind are best—carrots, rutabagas, or mangel wurzels. 
They may not be planted nearer the trees than about six 
feet, but the ground around the trees should be kept tilled 
just as if it was all planted, but not so deep as to disturb 
the roots of the trees. 





Orchard Grass.—T. Conner, Chittenden | 
Co., Vt. Most of our common grasses are weeds when 
growing out of place. Orchard grass (Dactylis glomerata) 
may be harder to exterminate than some other kinds of 
grass, but in our experience by no means so bad a weed as 
Quack or couch grass, (Triticum repens). Clean tillage 
of hoed crops, and clean seed for grain, will probably 
remedy your difficulty. 





Blue Grass—Information Wanted. 
J.T. Hayman, (P. M. at Kane P. O.,) of Campbell Co., 
Ky., asks that some one thoroughly acquainted with the 
Blue-grass regions of Kentucky, would give definite 
details in regard to the culture of this grass—its value and 
use, the soil, mode of sowing, curing, etc. Such inforin- 
ation would interest many others, 





Sprouting Sorghum Seed before 
Planting.-~A subscriber of the Agriculturist in Win- 
nebago Co., Ill., writes that a neighbor who is an expe- 
rienced cultivator of the Sorghum Sugar Cane, recom- 
mends to ** soak the seed until it sprouts, before putting it 
in the ground ; if this be done it comes up quickly and 
gets the start of weeds.” [This, if properly done, may be 
auseful plan. The Sorghum seed, when over dry, starts 
rather slowly, and the young shoots, which resembles 
those of oats, make but a feeble growth for some time, and 
on this account are more difficult to hoe and weed out 
than corn. If previously soaked, as above recommend- 
ed, the seed should be kept only moist, and notin water ; 
if not spread out somewhat thin it would heat; and the 
sprouting should only be carried to the swelling of the 
seed and just breaking of the shell, for there would be 
danger of injuring the germ in sowing, if allowed to start 
out beyond the shell.—Eb.] 





Long versus Short Parsneps.—On the 
score of production, it is reasonable to suppose that long 
parsneps and carrots are preferable to the short round 
varieties ; the tops of those a foot or more long occupy 
no more space than those running down only three to 
six inches. We have another experiment in favor of long 
parsneps, especially when to be left in the ground over 
Winter, as they should be if desired in tender condition 
for the Spring table. Ona plot of short round parsneps, 
which we raised last season, we find this Spring that the 
roots are all heaved out upon the surface and nearly de- 
stroyed by freezing—a thing that, with us, has never hap- 
pened to the long rooted kinds in the same ground. 





Raising and Keeping Celery.—s. 
Greenwood, Shelby Co., Iowa. This is very easy and 
pays for the trouble, in every garden. The field culture 
was fully described last month. The following is our 
method. Sow the seed thickly in a small rich bed of 
soil the last of April, or firstof May. When the plants 
have leaves 3 or 4 inches long transplant to a trench made 
thus: A week or two before transplanting, dig one or 
more trenches a foot wide and 18 inches deep; put into 
the bottom 10 inches of a mixture of half good soil and 
half good manure, or the best you have, covering with 
2inches of good soil. Set arow of plantsin this about 
5 inches apart; water frequently, and keep shaded from 
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the mid-day sun with boards, for three or four days or un- 
til they start into growth. As they grow, hoe frequently, 
gradually bringing in a little soil around the stems, hold- 
ing them together so that no earth shall fall among them. 
Continue to draw the soil around them until the approach 
of frost, when with a good growth you may have an em- 
bankment a foot high, and good stems 15 to 18 inches long. 
Some take them up before frost and put into boxes or bar- 
rels of earth in the cellar. We leave them in the garden, 
covered with earth enough to keep frost from the lower 
part of the plants, and with an ax or mattock cut off the 
frozen ground and take out the plants as wanted for the 
table. By the above plan we have never failed to.secure 
a full supply of first-rate celery for Winter and Spring. 
The blanched white tender stems, washed clean, and 
eaten raw with a little salt, are a most excellent relish. 





Earthing up Celery.—‘ Runnymede” of 
Cottage Farm, Dutchess Co., N. Y., says he knows no 
better way of blanching celery than to set the plants on 
level soil, and only earth up, one row at a time, as want- 
ed for use in the Fall. 1t blanches sufficiently in 6 to-10 
days, and without the rust common to that which has 
been bleaching for months. 





Lima Beans, Early.—To secure an carly 
crop of this delicious but late maturing bean, cut numer- 
ous bits of sod 23¢ or 3inches square, set them above a 
good bed of manure in a hot-bed, and plant a bean, eye 
down, in each; cover with soil to the depth of an inch. 
Transplant them in May, lifting the sods without break- 
ing them, and put two or three to a pole in a warm shel- 
tered spot. Pinch off the top of the vine when about 5 
feet high to still further promote early maturity. 





Amount of Limeon Wheat—Correc- 
tion.—Mr. Reynolds writes that in the first paragraph 
of the ** Spring Wheat Article,” page 46, he intended to 
recommend fen bushels of lime, instead of two. The 
two words resemble each other in writing. 





Weeds and Potato Rot.—o. W. True, 
Franklin Co., Me., referring to Delaware farmer’s note 
on page 70 (March Agriculturist,) says that during the 
prevalence of the potato rotin Maine, he has many times 
noticed that in fields affected, the disease was always 
more destructive where grass and weeds were abundant, 
than in the clean ground of the same field ; sometimes 
the former were left undug, while the clean plots yielded 
150 to 250 bushels per acre. Early deep planting, with 
clean culture, always does best. 





The Elder Sap-Spouts, noted on page 68, 
should have been credited to S. Hatton, Warren Co., O. 





Catching Moles.—John H. Sharts, of In- 
dianopolis, writes that moles confine their travels mainly 
to a short period after sunrise, then just after mid-day, and 
again just before sun-down, and that their location can 
then be easily ascertained by the movement of the ground. 
He closes the new made track just behind them with the 
heel of the boot to stop their retreat, and then catches the 
marauders. This may do if there be but few of them, 
and one has time to watch their motions. [We have re- 
cently received several mole traps from different subscri- 
bers, at least one of which appears to be very simple and 
effective. It is a cheap home-made apparatus, and will 
be sketched and described in the Agriculturist for May.] 





Sourness in Soils.—c. J. C., of Summit 
Co., Ohio, asks ‘‘If alkalies neutralize acidity in soils, 
why is it that when timber has been burned, and the ash- 
es left, moss and sorrel are the first things to grow?”.... 
The use of the term sour and sweet, in regard to soils, 
conveys a somewhat false idea. True, vegetable acids 
abound in wet soils. It would require an immense quan- 
tity of alkali to neutralize the vegetable acids on a peaty 
soil, for they constitute a large part of its bulk. Sorrel 
does not grow on “ sour” soils because they are sour, but 
because it finds congenial conditions of growth. A soil 
may be half vegetable acids, and yet not sour. We 
should say wet and dry instead of sour and sweet. 
Nothing sweetens a soil like letting the air into it by un- 
der-drains ; no amount of alkali will “sweeten” a wet soil. 





Lime on heavy, cold Land.—H., West 
Bridgewater, Mass., wishes to know what todo with a 
piece of cold wet swale land, with a mucky soil, and be- 
low a clay hard pan; it has recently been drained ; 
heaves badly by frost ; and ‘»akes by the sun. He has 
no yard manure to spare. Put on at least 100 bushels 
of slaked oyster shell lime to the acre. Spread it even- 
ly and work it in on the surface with a coulter-harrow 
or light plow. After a week or ten days harrow and sow 
grass seed. This is supposing the land to be well drained, 
which is the first or most important thing. — 





Sawdust and Fine Shavings in Ma- 
mure,—A subscriber in Farrington, N. H., says he finds 
both sawdust and fine shavings very useful when mixed 
with manure to absorb the liquid, or rather used as bed- 
ding for cows and horses. Sawdust seems to operate 
better than even.the fine shavings from a planing mill. 
There is no doubt that these and all other organic mate- 
rials not only act usefully in retaining liquid manure, 
but they also, of themselves, as they decay in the soil, 
furnish some organic elements for nourishment of plants. 





Cart vs. Wagon.—C. R.” asks “ which is 
best?” For many purposes, the one-horse or the two- 
ox cart is best. The wheel tires’ being made broad, 
they can pass over soft ground with a load better than 
narrow wagon wheels. So, too, the cart is more conveni- 
ent for dumping loads of sand, gravel, manure, etc.—the 
entire mass being easily tilted off at once. A cartis also 
more convenient for turning about. But then, the cart re- 
quires a heavier horse than the wagon, and is not as con- 
venient for drawing of loads, stalks, hay, etc. A care- 
less man will not balance the load properly to save strain- 
ing a team. For stumpy or stony land, the cart may well 
come into more frequent use. The kindof each man’s 
work will help him decide the question. 





Farmer’s High School of Pennsyl- 
wania,—We are informed by Dr. Pugh, President of 
this Institution, that the 4th Annual Session of ten months 
has just opened under very favorable auspices, notwith- 
standing the disturbed state of the country. Nearly ninety 
students have already entered, but there are a few 
more vacancies yet, which he desires to be filled. The 
course of study extends through four years, and is main- 
ly devoted to science and the industrial arts, in connection 
with agricultural practice. The cost for board, room 
rent, washing, and tuition is only $100 per session. Per- 
sons wishing further information, should address Dr, E. 
Pugh, Farm School P. O., Penn. 





Whe Association of Breeders of 
Thorough-bed Neat Stock, held its third annu- 
al meeting at Hartford, March 5. The President, Paoli 
Lathrop in the Chair. After reading and accepting re- 
ports of the Secretary and Treasurer, which latter showed 
$223 in money on hand, with some liabilities for advertis- 
ing, etc., the Association elected officers for the ensuing 
year, as follows: President, S. W. Buffum, Winchester, 
N. H.; Vice Presidents, R. Linsley, Meriden ; D. Buck, 
Poquonnock ; Milo J. Smith, Northampton, Mass.; C. M. 
Pond, Hartford ; H. H. Peters, Southboro’, Mass. ; Sec- 
retary and Treceurer, Henry A. Dyer, Brooklyn, Conn. 
The Committees on Pedigrees (three for each of the four 
principal thorough-bred races of cattle,) were re-elected, 
and the Publication Committee also re-appointed, and au- 
thorized to proceed with the publication of a herd-book 
for each breed, to include the pedigrees passed upon by 
the Pedigree Committees. The Pedigree Committees re- 
ported having passed upon and affirmed 200 Short-horn, 
197 Devon, and 212 Ayrshire pedigrees—each Committee 
having still a number under consideration, and having re- 
jected a considerable number. The Com. on Jerseys 
made no report of pedigrees. The membership fee was 
reduced to $1. Pedigrees are investigated, and if found 
perfect, are published in the Society’s herd-books, at a 
charge of 50 cents each. The Association has members 
among the prominent stock-breeders of the Eastern and 
Middle States and Canada, and some at the West; is 
flourishing, and seems likely todo much good. The Sec- 
retary will furnish other information. 





Royal Hort. Society of England— 
A Hint to New-Yorkers.—The Annual Report of 
the above Society shows it to be ina highly prosperous 
condition. The number of Fellows, or Members, on Jan. 
Ist, was 2,774. These contribute from $5 to $20 each, the 
lowest annual dues being one guinea, ($5). A considera- 
ble number commute for a period of years, or for life, 
paying 20 to 40 guineas. For 8 months prior to Jan. 1, the 
receipts from members alone amounted to nearly $44,000, 
The old Gardens at Chiswick were found to be badly lo- 
cated for the convenience of the present public, and the 
new Garden at Kensington has proved a valuable en- 
terprise. On the death of the late President, the Prince 
Consort, the widowed Queen was consulted as toa suc- 
cessor. She stated that were it compatible with her po- 
sition she would gladly occupy the chair. She nominated 
the Duke of Buccleuch who was at once unanimously 
elected President. Prof. Lindley, the eminent botanist, 
continues Secretary. Our horticulturists in and around 
New-York, will find it worth their while to study up the 
history of the London Society. It is high time that some- 
thing more effective were done towards establishing in the 
Metropolitan City of this Continent a great central Horti- 
cultural Society, with its gardens, etc. We have all the 
facilities for such an enterprise, could they be properly 
brought into requisition. A leader is wanted. 





Removal.—The Agricultural Warehouse of 
Messrs. Haines & PELL, (late Tredwell & Pell,) des- 
troyed by the recent Fulton-st. fire has been reopened at 
27 Courtlandt-st. We are glad to learn they were insured. 





Bee Books—Jenny Corn--Keystone 
Club.—C. Hoffman, Dauphin Co., Pa. Langstroth’s 
Work on Bees isa good scientific book, costing $1 25, 
post-paid. Quinby’s is also a practical work, costing $1, 
post-paid. We would not like to be without both of them. 
The “ Jenny Corn ” we did not advertise because we did 
not know enough of it to warrant us in placing it before 
our readers, though offered pay for doing so. The Key- 
stone Club we know nothing against; it is an individual 
agency for collecting subscriptions for the commission 
allowed by publishers, we believe. 





A Wery Good Little Book is one enti- 
tled ‘‘ Mistakes of Educated Men,” and of others, might 
well have been added, This was first written as an ad- 
dress to young men just going forth from College to ac- 
tive life, and points out clearly and convincingly, a few 
errors to be avoided, and plans of labor to be adopted, in 
order to success. The hints given are important, and we 
advise every father to read the book himself, (it will only 
require an hour), and then put a neat copy into the hands 
of each one of his sons, no matter what is to be their call- 
ing. The author, John 8. Hart, was for 20 years Princi- 
pal of the excellent Philadelphia High School, and the 
hints given in this book are the result of his experience 
and observation after training, and following the subse- 
quent career, of more than 4000 young men. (Price, post- 
paid, in neat binding, 50 cents.) J. C. Garrigues, Publish- 
er. We add it to our book list on page 126.) 





Childrens’ Feet.—“ X,” of Middlesex Co,, 
Conn., advises parents to see to it that childrens’ feet are 
kept warm at night, and recommends that this be looked 
to an hour after retiring, and if the feet be cold, a bottle 
of hot water or a warmed brick be applied. If this be at 
tended to, many of the “mysterious dispensations of 
Providence,” in the removal of children, will be averted. 
If children are restricted to light suppers, say only a mod- 
erate supply of bread and milk, or milk and rice, or hasty 
pudding, they will be less troubled with cold feet and 
restless brain. A load of food in the stomach withdraws 
blood from the rest of the body, and leaves the lower ex- 
tremities cold, while it also disturbs the brain. 





Merchant Farmers.—D. 8. W., of Phil- 
adelphia, inquires: ‘ Do you suppose a man of industry 
brought up to business in the City, and of course without 
any practical knowledge of farming, but having sufficient 
means to purchase and stock a farm of say 50 acres, could 
make both ends meet by depending on hired help until 
he acquired the necessary knowledge.”....Yes, with 
good help, and making no “improvements” for a year or 
two. A good business man will make more money on a 
farm than a born and bred farmer without business habits. 





For Stopping Leaks in Roofs,— 
A correspondent recommends the following : “‘ Take four 
pounds rosin, one pint linseed oil, and one ounce red 
lead, simmer together, and apply while hot.” We have 
no doubt it is an excellentrecipe, and the cement may Le 
applied to other purposes of similar character. 





‘* Rev. E. A. Wilson ” a Humbug.— 
We supposed we had exposed the person advertising over 
this name sufficiently to put all readers of the Agrieul- 
turist, at least, on their guard. But our newer readers 
may need a new caution, at least we so judge from sever- 
al recent letters of inquiry, It may therefore be said in 
brief, that we have never yet been able to find “ Rev. E, 
A. Wilson.” He formerly claimed to have been a preach 
er in the ‘“‘New-Haven Conference.” This falsehood 
we nailed by reminding our readers that Methodists them- 
selves never heard of any ‘‘ New-Haven Conference.” 
He now substitutes the ‘‘ New-England Conference.” His 
own advertisements in the N. Y. Tribune, and Times, he 
quotes in his pamphlet as if they were editorial endorse- 
ments from those papers. (They desérve this for even 
inserting his advertisements.) This so-called Rev. FE. A. 
Wilson, (like all the rest of the class) pretends to great 
benevolence, and a desire to benefit the afflicted without 
charge. He sends a “ prescription ” it is true, but while 
by specious statements he almost or quite convinces the 
nervous suffering that his medicine will be their salvation, 
he is very careful to inform them that the medicine is very 
costly and difficult to getin a pure state, and that the 
safest way is to send him (the “ Rev. E. A. Wilson,”) two 
dollars, and fifteen cents more for postage, and get the 
genuine megicine, This is the practice of all of these 
“ retired Physicians,” retired clergymen, and other benev- 
olent humbugs. . That they deceive many, is evident, as 
they continue to expend very Jarge sums in advertising. 
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Farm-House Plans. 
naisdiieate 
The accompanying plan (Fig. 1.) of the ground 
floor of a farm house is sent to the American Ag- 
riculturist by a subscriber in Williams Co., Ohio, 
who writes; “I propose to adopt the within 
plan if I can get no better, and ask for any im- 
provement on this, or other plan which will suit 
the location.” We present a plan (Fig. 2) which 
we think to be an improvement upon it. ° 
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Fig. 1—PLAN OF MAIN OR GROUND FLOOR. 
{Explanations applicable to both plans—a, Front en- 
try ; b, Sitting or dining room ; c, Family bedroom ; D, 
outside doors , d, inside doors ; e, Parlor ; f, Parlor bed- 
room ; g, Kitchen ; 4, Pantry ; i, Closets; K, Veranda; 
1, Linen closet ; 0, Oven ; R, Roof ; S, Shed ; w, Windows.) 


In the plan (fig. 1) sent for criticism, 1st, there is 
in proportion a great deal of outside wall; 2nd, 
the kitchen is far from the dining room; 3d, the 
pantry is made a passage way ; 4th, the 5 outside 
doors all open into principal rooms; 5th, there 
are no closcts; and 6th, the rooms are general- 
ly too small. In fig. 2 we remedy the first objec- 
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Fig. 2—PLAN OF MAIN OR GROUND FLOOR. 


tion by making the house square ; the 2nd and 3d 
by a different arrangement; the 4th by a front 
entry, and only 2 outside doors; the 5th, by put- 
ting a good closet in every room but the parlor ; 
and the 6th by economy in the arrangement of 
rooms, only adding 12 feet horizontal measure to 
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Fig. 3—PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 
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{1 and 2, are 2nd Story bed-rooms; 3, Maid’s room ; 4, 
Men’s room, with entrance, D, by outside stairs.] 


the outer walls. The bedroom does not open 
into the dining-room or into the kitchen, as one 
nevershould do. From the front door you pass 
directly either into the sitting room, kitchen, or 
bedroom, down cellar or upstairs. The pantry 
isin the coolest corner of the house. Folding 


doors almost make one largeroom of the parlor 
and sitting room, anda double window makes 
the kitchen very light. A large Veranda, 10 feet 
wide goes round two sides of the house; it is a 
great and cheap luxury, especially in hot weath- 
er. The windows on the west, which if they 
could be so arranged should be the south side, 
+ ought to reach the floor. We give also a plan of 
the 2d floor for a story-and-a-half house—sufii- 
ciently explained by the references. We have 
not “figured upon it,” but judge that the plan 
we propose throwing out the Veranda, would 
be the cheaper of the two. 


The Patent Office Agricultural Depart- 
ment—Where the Money Goes. 


bias 

We have more than once taken occasion to 
show up the sham affair at Washington, kept up 
under the specious name of an Agricultural De- 
partment. Here is a specimen of the way the 
money is expended—the following figures in- 
clude a period of less than seven months, viz.: 
from July 1, 1861, to Jan. 23, 1862, not including 
the large sum paid for printing the “ Reports.” 
We take the Tribune’s figures, professedly co- 
pied from the books at the Patent-oflice : 


1. Seeds: To Vilmorin, Andrieux & C’ie., Paris, for seeds 
ordered by Mr. Clemens, $14,998 94 ; to Paschall Morris, 
Philadelphia, for seeds, $10,740; also to P. Morris, $85 
for 50 bushels of Mediterranean wheat, and $40 for 100 
bushels of barley ; to Peter Gorman, $85 for 50 bush- 
els of Tappahannock wheat ; to C. Edwards Lester, 
$50 for 50 ounces tomato seed !; to Chas. A. Leas, $75 27 
for box of Vulgan (?); for seed bags, $1,467 53; for fill- 
ing bags with seeds, $290 31 ; for freight, $273 79. 
TOIL; ..)-5d00> 6k Gee bo) +} 80so Bp be $28,105 84 


2, Salaries.—Under general head of “ Salaries,” $11,471 
49, to which add: Paid D. J. Browne, for services in 
Europe, $1,500 (what service ?); David A. Wells, for 60 
pages of Report, $300: Samuel J. Parker, for article on 
grapes, $70; Louis Baker, for article on palm sugar, 
$15 ; Louis Schade, for article on lupine, $11 50; for 
copying Report. $293 26 ; for drawing, $15 ; for cutting 
grass and keeping the yard around the Patent-office, 
UE PE Ras Gibscschcwiens veh owes ceneeeys $13,960 95 


3. Sundries. Books and papers, $22; paste, oil. chairs, 
etc., $130 41; use of horse, $238 88; covering Reports, 
$72 25; stationary, $1,408 98(!); rent, $50. ‘Total.$1,922 52 


4. Propagating garden..... Genser ccscececsceces $2,548 77 
Total, in 6 months and 3 weeks............ $46,534 08 
We have not arrayed the above figures to 
show the total as anything frightful. Ten or 
twenty times forty-six thousand dollars would 
be cheerfully accorded to the Department of 
Agriculture, if well expended in collecting and 
disseminating useful statistics and other informa- 
tion respecting the great industrial prospects of 
the country. But can any one tell us what we 
have, or shall have, to show for the $46,534 08 
expended as above—save, perhaps, the $2,548 
charged to the Propagating Garden? The 
propagating and experimental gardens were 
the only redeeming feature we found after much 
examination of the concern at Washington. 
Take the seed expenses, forexample. Can any 
one report anything good that has come, or is 
likely to come, of the twenty-eight thousand 
dollars expended, or of the similar sum expend- 
ed annually, for years past? We hesitate not 
to assert, that there were, during the last Sum- 
mer alone, more plants of beautiful flowers, and 
more fields of Chinese sugar cane, of improved 
corn, vats, etc., growing from seeds sent free 
from the office of the American Agriculturist, than 
from all the seeds distributed from the Govern- 
ment Seed Store at Washington in five years past. 
(Government derived over $2,700 postage from 
seeds we sent out last year.) And at an ex- 
pense of less than $3,000, we shall this year dis- 
tribute more parcels of seeds, scatter them among 
ten times as many persons, and secure wider 
and better results in the future, than will come 
of the $28,000 expended at the Patent-office for 
seeds. We say further, that the three chapters 
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of Reports on Apples, gathered by the Agricul- 
turist last Summer, offered more useful statistical 
information than will be found in any Annual 
Report of the Agricultural Department during 
several years past. Again, the Crop Reports to 
be published in the Agriculturist the coming Sum- 
mer, will be worth more to the farming interest 
of the country than any year’s operations yet 
performed at the Government establishment. 
By the way, as the design of the Patent-oftice 
seed distribution is to gather and distribute rare 
and valuable seeds from foreign countries, we 
should like to know what kind of seeds were 
furnished by the Philadelphia Seedsman, to the 
amount of eleven thousand dollars. 

So much for the past and present. As a new 
system—a “ Bureau of Agriculture,”—is now to 
be established, we trust some man will be ap- 


‘pointed at the head of it who shall be able to 


strike out upon a new track. Let aim expend 
less, money in distributing common seeds, and 
more in getting Statistics upon the amount and 
condition of the growing crops, the different 
modes of cultivation, the kinds of grain, fruits, 
etc., best adapted to the several sections of the 
country. Let new varieties of seeds, cuttings, 
etc., gathered in other countries, be first tried on 
experimental plots at a few points, before large 
purchases are made and the seeds scattered at 
random over the country, often to prove utterly 
worthless, if not an actual pest, as they have 
sometimes proved. In these, and other ways, 
the new Agricultural Bureau may prove of use. 
a ret 
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Fig. 1. 
Hints on Tobacco Culture....No. II. 


—— 

Light, mellow,.and deep sandy loams are 
best, if sufficiently enriched. Lime soils are 
considered bad, and heavy loams do not pro- 
duce quite so fine a quality of tobacco, though 
perhaps larger crops. Spread on enough barn- 
yard manure, or compost of the best quality to 
make a crop of 80 to 100 bushels of shelled 
corn to the acre, and put it fulfy 7 inches 
under ground. On sward land, turn the sud 
flat, 10 inches deep, witha Michigan plow, then 
manure and plow it in deep, not disturbing the 
sod. The land must be plowed again in June, 

The present may be as convenient a time as 
any to put up tobacco sheds, and we give figures 
anda description of the kind common in the 
Connecticut Valley. Figure 1 is a_ section 
showing the frame and poles on which the to- 
bacco plants are suspended. Figure 2 shows 
the arrangements for ventilation. The building 
is framed 24 feet wide, the posts 16 feet high. 
On the sides, and through the middle, between 
the posts, are three tiers of scantlings, to which 
the boarding is nailed, which are placed so 
as to support the 12-foot of rails or poles on 
which the tobacco is hung—25 to 36 plants on 
arail. In fasteningon the outside boarding, 
about every third board is hung on hinges, 
making openings from top to bottom. Venti- 
lators are placed in the shingled roof, at least 
one in every 48 feet. These “sheds” are set 
up some 18 inches from the ground, on brick 
or stone, and it is best to have shutters swung 
so as to close the opening all around. They 
have no floors, and are of indefinite length. 
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The following interesting experiment we have 
stated in an occasional agricultural address, and 
have perhaps already given it in the American 
Agriculturist, but it is worth repeating. ‘Two 
hundred pounds of earth were dried in an oven 
and weighed, and afterwards put into a large 
earthenware vessel, and a willow tree weighing 
5 lbs. planted therein. During five years the 
tree was watered with pure rain or distilled 
water; and to prevent any addition of earth or 
dust, the vessel was covered with a metal plate, 
perforated with holes so small as to admit air 
only. At the end of five years the tree was 
found to weigh 1694 lbs. The annual crops of 
fallen leaves were not taken into account. The 
earth was then baked and weighed as at first, 
and had lost only 2 ounces. Whence was derived 
the 164 lbs. of woody fiber, bark, 
roots, etc.? They must have come 
to the plant from the atmos- 
phere, and the rain water, 
through the medium of the 
leaves, roots, and bark. We 
see all around us similar ex- 3 
amples. Yonder old field of J 
ten acres has annually pro- ; 
duced at least one tun per acre 
of grass, straw, grain, corn, etc., 
for a hundred years, or a thous- 
and tuns, (two million pounds !) 
of materials which have been ~ 
carried off and consumed else- 
where, while perhaps the only 
addition to the field has been 
less than a quarter tun of seed. 
Yet the field has not sunk 
lower by reason of any loss 
of substance. Indeed it will weigh more to-day 
than before all this cropping, by nearly so much 
as the weight of the grass roots and black mold 
now in the soil. It has lost a little of soluble 
mineral matter that has beep carried into the 
plants by the sap, and left there, either absorbed 
into the substance of the plants as constitu- 
ents, or left there by the evaporation of the sap. 
The truth is, soils do not “wear out.” They 
are the machine in which plants are manufac- 
tured from air furnished materials. When the 
plants decay, or are burned, they return the 
matter to the air, which is the great storehouse 
of plant food. The skillful cultivator gathers a 
larger share of this plant material than others. 
The more skillful one not only gathers an annu- 
al supply in the form of crops, but he also se- 
cures an extra quantity which 1s stored in the 
soil as an additional stimulus or nourisher of the 
next crop. This he does by sowing clover, or 
seed of other plants which absorb large amounts 
of plant food in the form of leaves, stems, and 
roots; these he turns under, and holds them in 
store for anothercrop. His soil is thus increased 
in quantity, especially in organic elements 
which adapt it to the production of larger crops. 
In the absence of home-made yard manure, 
there is no better way to renovate old land, or 
to lighten heavy land, than to plow in green 
clover, or buckwheat, rye, millet, oats, etc. The 
green crops thus mixed with the soil answer 
several purposes. As they decay, they furnish 
richer stores of new food, which nourish and 
strengthen the growing plants, and prepare them 
to absorb more food from the air; by their de- 
cay they leave the soil open and porous, admit- 
ting more air and warmth into it, and drawing 
off water; and the mold formed by decaying 
vegetables, darkens the soil, making it absorb 








more of the sun’s rays, and thus become warm- 
er. Clover, by reason of its abundant leaves, and 
the large amount of nitrogen in its composition, 
is the best green crop to turn under. But where 
the soil is too poor to grow clover, other coarser 
crops, as buckwheat, may be first used to bring 
up the soil tothe clover bearing point. Two or 
three crops of buckwheat may be grown and 
turned under in a season. Plaster of Paris is 
generally useful to start clover.—The first days 
of this month (April) should be improved in 
sowing clover seed upon the growing wheat 
and rye. Choose a still, cool morning, when the 
ground is opened with myriads of frost cracks ; 
the seeds will drop into these, be well covered 
by the thawing soil, be warmed into active life 
by the spring sun, be shaded by the growing 
grain until rooted, and after harvest will af- 
ford considerable pasturage, and the next sea- 
son good pasturage, mowing, or green manure. 


Chester County Hogs. 
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Some notices of the qualities and doings of 
these hogs have appeared from time to time in 
past numbers of the Agricultwrist, and many in- 
quiries concerning them have been received. 
The accompanying sketch engraved from a 
photograph of two of them owned by Paschall 
Morris, exhibit the prominent points of the 
breed—if a distinct breed it may be called. To 
establish a breed a long succession of careful se- 
lections from the same family is required. That 
considerable care has been exercised with the 
Chester County hogs is evident ; the only point 
of doubt is, whether this has been continued 
long enough to stamp indellibly the character- 
istics of the tribe upon all pure-bred animals. 
The frequent breeding of hogs, makes less time 
requisite, than for horses and neat cattle, which 
breed but once a year and require a longer time 
to arrive at maturity. From all accounts, it 
would seem that reasonable care has been 
taken for some twenty years past, and the pres- 
ent race, though scattered pretty well over the 
country, hold their own; and if not now entitled 
to the claim of a distinctive American Breed, 
they soon will be. We trust breeders will ex- 
ercise great care to bring thisabout. They are 
supposed to have originated some thirty years 
ago, from a cross of an imported Bedfordshire 
boar with the best common stock of Chester 
County, Pa. All the notices of them that we have 
received or seen have been in their favor. If 
any one not prejudiced by other interests, has 
anything to say against them let us hear it—— 
The claims of the Chester County hogs for pub- 
lic favor are: good constitution, large size, 
length and depth of carcass, smallness of bone 














and offal, quiet habit, and well larded inside. 
The color is pure white, well coated with silky 
hair. Any black hairs, or the least variation 
from white is regarded as a mark of impurity. 
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Value of “ Blood” in Animals. 
wikeciin 

It has often been shown in the columns of 
the American Agriculturist that, in the improve- 
ment of all kinds of domestic animals, very 
much depends upon securing the use of well bred 
males. This is pre-eminently true in the breed- 
ing of neat cattle, and with this class of stock 
we have the ability, over, the whole country, to 
obtain the use of thorough-bred animals. A 
strange prejudice exists against acknowledging 
the fact, every day demonstrated, that grade, 
cross-blood, or “native” bulls, beget calves as 
likely to be bad as good, and upon which we 
can make no sort of calculation 
unless it be in the case of some 
old bulls. We sometimes, but 
rarely, find that a grade bull 
gets excellent stock with great 
uniformity. In this ability to 
propagate good qualities (not 
necessarily his own) he only 
shows the excellence of some 
strain of blood from which 
he is sprung. We do not know 
the fact, however, until his 
progeny are grown. The 
thorough-bred bull, on the con- 
trary, marks all his calves after 
his breed and usually also after 
himself. Male animals give to 
their immediate | offspring, 
with considerable uniformity, 
muscle, bone, spirit, and ex- 
ternal characteristics; and in the thorough- 
bred races they impress other characteristics 
usually derived from the dam, particularly 
milking qualities. We all doubtless have know- 
ledge of families of milkers of the old na- 
tive stock in which, for generation after genera- 
tion, the cows looked alike and milked alike ; so 
much so that ‘Old Brindle’s” heifer calf was 
sure to be raised, and we were almost morally 
certain that in the course of time all the old fa- 
vorite’s good qualities would be developed in her; 
the influence of the scrub bull, her sire, not be- 
ing taken into accountatall. Now-a-days, we 
see the progeny of Jersey and Ayrshire bulls 
with good, bad, and indifferent cows almost uni- 
formly taking after the breed of their sires, in 
milking qualities as well as in characteristics 
logically expected from thé sire, 

We argue then, and urge the. consideration 
upon our readers, that the most direct, feasible, 
economical, not to say the only available way for 
most of the farmers of this country to improve 
their stock is by the use of thorough-bred males, 
Evidently, an animal is not thorough-bred when 
he is only three-fourths or seven-eighths pure 
blood, yet he may be handsomer and every way 
a better animal than any thorough-bred in the 
neighborhood. Still, you can not be sure that his 
calves will be good; while even a very inferior 
looking thorough-bred bull is almost absolutely 
certain to get first class calves from grade cows. 

Our breeders of thorough-bred cattle, of all 
the improved breeds, commit a great error in 
holding their bull calves at so high a price as to 
prevent sales, and finally, as is often done, mak- 
ing stags of them rather than sell them at a low 
price. If they would even give away the bull 
calves, which they do not wish to keep and 
which are not worth a very high price, on condj- 
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tion that they shall not be used upon thorough 
bred cows, and charge proportionately higher 
prices for the choicer calves of the herd, breed- 
ers would find it greatly to their advantage. In 
some such way the public must be brought to 
appreciate the value of blood. 


a 
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Tim Bunker on Family Horses. 
—o-—— 

“In faith, she’s dead as a herring, sir,” said 
Patrick, as he came from milking, yesterday. 

“Poor old crature, is she gone indade?” asked 
Bridget, the maid, as she lifted the corner of her 
apron, and wiped genuine tears from her eyes. 

This was sad news, though I had been expect- 
ing it for several mornings, and not a very good 
preparation for breakfast which was already 
upon the table. I saw it was all over with the 
old mare, the mother of John’s Blackhawk colts, 
and the faithful family beast of twenty-five 
years standing. She had been ailing for a fort- 
night, a little stiff in the joints at first, but noth- 
ing alarming considering her years. She had 
been serviceable up to that time, and though 
neither so strong nor so swift as in her younger 
years, was just as good for my purposes as a 
dozen years ago. When she began to refuse 
food, I resorted to the usual remedies, but soon 
saw that it was of no use. She died in her stall, 
on the fourth day after refusing food, full of 
years, and full of honors. I own that I set more 
store by her than any thing else that goes upon 
four legs. I had raised her, and ridden behind 
her to mill and to meeting, for over twenty 
years. Her disposition was a great deal more 
human than that of the common run of man- 
kind. She knew her place and her business 
better. She was so completely under the con- 
trol of my voice, that I never had occasion to 
strike her a blow. John lived upon her back al- 
most, when he was a boy, and the women could 
drive her any where. She was the first horse 
John and Sally ever learned to drive, and she 
was associated in my mind with their childhood. 
It will go hard with John when he hears the 
news, down on the Potomac, for old Rose was 
the companion of all his boyish pleasures, until 
he was big enough to break colts. There is not 
a fish pond, or trout stream, within a dozen 
miles of home whither she has not carried him. 
He can hardly think of a pleasant spot, or a 
happy day in his childhood, a ’berrying with his 
school mates, or a ’visiting with his cousins, 
without recalling the nimble feet of old Rose. 

It so happened that Sally and her husband 
were at home on a little visit yesterday, and it 
seemed to lighten the load a little, that we had 
children and children’s children in the nouse, 
when there was so dark a shadow upon the 
barn. But it was rather asad breakfast, even 
with these alleviations. 

“She was just Sally’s age, and—” remarked 
Mrs. Bunker, as she passed my cup of coffee, 
without being able to finish the sentence. 

“What's the matter, grandma,” asked little 
Timothy, who did not exactly understand the 
trembling lip, and the tears, that the spectacles 
did not hide. 

“One of the earliest things I can remember,” 
said Sally, “ was a ride to mill, after old Rose, 
with you, father, and John. I couldn’t have been 
more than four years old. I know John got to 
sleep before we got home, and you left him un- 
der the shed to take his nap out. You must not 
laugh at us, Josiah,” directing her remarks, by 
way of apology, to her husband, “for our tears 
for old Rose. She was the mother of our Char- 
ley, you know.” 





“A very remarkable beast, I have no doubt, 
from the impression she seems to have made 
upon those who knew her best,” said Mr. Slo- 
cum, trying to enter into his wife’s sympathies. 
“T have always thought horses approached near- 
er to man than any other domestic animal. The 
name of the horse recalls little Rose, in the 
Shady Side, who seems to have been so much 
afflicted at the sale of her father’s horse, Pom- 
pey, as you are at the death of the family mare.” 


“Oh yes,” said Sally, ‘I remember the passage, 
and it is one of the best in the book, where Mr. 
Vernon, the clergyman, had to sell his favorite 
horse out of sheer poverty.—‘The children got 
bravely through the dinner; but afterwards, 
seeing her father look sadly out toward the 
empty stable, little Rose climbed his knee, and 
whispered, ‘Never mind, dear papa, we shall 
see Pompey again—in heaven,’ she was about 
to say,—but suddenly recollecting, she added, 
‘Oh no! he has no soul, has he? poor dear 
Pompey!’ and the tears rained fast through her 
chubby fingers, with which she tried to hide 
them from papa.’ ” 

“T do not altogether sympathize with the the- 
ology that takes it for granted that there is no 
hereafter for brutes,” said Mr. Slocum. 

“T should like to think so,” said Sally, “now 
that old Rose is dead, but I can not see what 
place there is for animals in a spiritual world.” 

“T believe the Bible has not much to say on 
that point,” said Mrs. Bunker hopefully. 

“Very true,” said Mr. Slocum; “and it is wor- 
thy of notice, that the most pointed thing it 
does say against their immortality, Solomon 
puts into the mouth of an infidel arguing that 
‘man hath no pre-eminence above a beast, for 
all is vanity.’ They fill their places so much 
better than multitudes of men, and seem to an- 
swer the Divine purpose in their creation so 
much better, that it seems very sad to think 
there is no hereafter for them.” 

“Tt is almost as sad to think that some men 
can never die,” Sally replied very soberly. 
“ Still I think we shall have to give up old Rose 
and all our other dumb pets, when we become 
like the angels. You remember, Josiah, that 
passage in one of the ‘ Essays of a Country Par- 
son,’ where the writer represents himself to be 
seated upon a manger, writing upon the flat 
place between his horse’s eyes, while the docile 
animal’s nose is between his knecs. The book 
is here upon mother’s table, I will read it: 

‘For you, my poor fellow creature, I think with 
sorrow as I write here upon your head, there 
remains no such immortality, as remains for me. 
What a difference between us! You to your 
sixteen or eighteen years here, and then oblivion! 
I to my three score and ten, and then eternity ! 
Yes, the difference is immense; and it touches 
me to think of your life and mine, of your doom 
and mine. I know a house where at morning 
and evening prayer, when the household assem- 
bles, among the servants there always walks in 
a shaggy little dog, who listens with the deep- 
est attention, and the most solemn gravity, to all 
that is said, and then when prayers are over, 
goes out again with his friends. I can not wit- 
ness that silent procedure, without being much 
moved by the sight. Ah! my fellow creature, 
this is something in which you have no part! 
Made by the same hand, breathing the same 
air, and sustained like us by food and drink, 
you are witnessing an act of ours which re- 
lates to interests that do not concern you, 
and of which you have no idea. And so here 
we are, you standing at the manger, old boy, 
and I sitting upon it; the mortal and the 
immortal close together; your nose on my knee, 
my paper on your head; yet with something 
between us, broader than the broad Atlantic.’” 

“That is charmingly expressed, my dear,” 
said Josiah, “and it satisfies the reason very 








well, but still the heart pleads for its accustomed 
companionship in a better life. It is a point not 
definitely settled by revelation, and as the be- 
lief tends to make men humane in their treat- 
ment of animals, I am inclined to think that 
there may be another life for them.” 

Sally and Josiah had a good deal of discus- 
sion in this vein, all very well in its place, but I 
could not take any part in it. Sally, I guess, 
had the best of the argument, but that did not 
make me feel the loss of old Rose any the less. 
The fears from under the old spectacles at the 
other end of the table, were a little too much for 
me, and I had to keep silence or join the com- 
pany of mourners outside. Twenty five years, 
you know, make a great hole in the life of man, 
and when we are touchingly reminded that they 
have gone, even though it be by the death of a 
brute, it is very natural to think of the end. 
These domestic animals, especially the most in- 
telligent of them all, the horse, have much to 
do with our moral training. The affection for 
them, which seems almost as natural and as 
strong as for our own species, tends to repress 
cruelty, and the abuse of the power we have 
over them. The civil law properly recognizes 
cruelty to brutes asa moral offence. Their kind- 
ly treatment is a virtue that makes better citizens, 
and honors the State.—As old Rose was so near 
to the family, we honored her with a decent bu- 
rial. She lies under an old oak in the pasture 
where she used to graze. Peace to her ashes. 


Hookertown, Yours to command, 
Mar. 15th, 1862. Timotuy Bunker, Esq. 


Abortion, or “Slinking” in Cows Produced 
by Smut on Corn. 


pas 
The Belgian Annals of Veterinary Medicine, 
publishes a statement that the Ustilago Madis, or 
parasitic mushroom which occurs on maize or 
Indian corn as ergot does on rye, produces abor- 
tion in cows fed with it. The article says that 
in a stable where cows were given maize infest- 
ed with this parasite, eleven abortions occurred 
within eight days,,when, the cause being sus- 
pected and the food changed, no further case 
happened. The author of the discovery then, 
to assure himself of the supposed fact, dried and 
pulverised some of the fungi, and administered 
six drachms of the powder to two bitch dogs 
heavy with pup, and abortion was produced in 
each. This statement should be sfudied and 
carefully investigated by stock keepers in the 
United States, and more attention be bestowed 
by them upon the feed of breeding animals, as 
it is very possible that many otherwise unac- 
countable cases of slunk calves can be attributed 
to diseased corn. Whether the ripeness of the 
fungus, or its occurrence on green or dry fodder 
makes any difference, are points to be settled. 





How Much Help Shall we Hire ? 

It is time to be making arrangements for the 
next season. The supply of labor, at least in 
the older States will be, we think, nearly as abund- 
ant as usual, notwithstanding the war. If six 
hundred thousand soldiers have been raised 
among twenty millions of people, it is only one 
in thirty three of the population. But at least 
three-fourths of this number have come from 
the cities and villages and from other callings 
than agricultnre. A multitude have entered the 
army who were never very productive laborers, 
in any calling. They are now earning more for 
themselves and their families, than they ever 
were before. In the derangement of business 
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incident to the war, a much larger number fol- 
lowing other pursuits have been thrown out of 
employment than all who have volunteered 
from the farming districts. It would not be 
strange, then, if labor should be even cheaper 
this season than the last. 

We can see no reason either in the supply of 
labor or in its prospective rewards, why we 
should not employ as much as usual. Ifit should 
be cheaper than usual, it will be a favorable op- 
portunity to enter upon some of those projected 
improvements which have been waiting the 
“ good time coming,” for many years. Almost 
every farm has swamps and wet land to be 
drained, pastures to be cleared of rocks, brush, 
and stumps. The production of such lands 
may be quadrupled in most cases by a wise use 
of labor. As a rule, we economize in the 
wrong place when we refuse to hire help in 
order to save the wages. Whether we have 
war or an early peace the Nation must be fed, 
and all the products of the farm will bring a 
remunerative price. 





Blinks from a Lantern.... XXX. 


REDIVIVUS 





DIGESTS A CHAPTER OF EXPERIENCE. 


Just in the valley, in plain sight from Higgin’s 
Rest, lies the snug farm house of William Rug- 
gles. You can see the smoke from his chimney 
on any of these still winter mornings, floating 
lazily away over the river, until it is lost in the 
distance. It isa gambrel roofed house, painted 
white, and has been the homestead of the fami- 
ly for a hundred and fifty years or more, since 
the first settlement of the region. At least three 
proprietors of the same name have died upon 
the spot, and the fourth, having passed the allot- 
ed term of human life, is likely to end his days 
in peace not many years hence. The family and 
the premises are a picture of serene old age, 
such as can be found no where else but in farm 
life—and that in this land of freedom, thrift, and 
intelligence. The old folks, both past seventy, 
have reached the Indian summer of life, and a 
Sabbath stillness reigns about the premises the 
year round. The children have long since 
grown up, and left home. Mrs. Ruggles never 
believed in servants, never found the need of 
one, and so persistently boils her own Kettle, 
and cooks her weekly dish of beans and pork, 
just as she did forty years ago, without knowing 
that any thing has happened. Any evening 
that you may drop in upon her after six o’clock, 
you will find the table all cleared, the dishes 
washed, and Madam Ruggles seated in her 
snowy cap and spectacles, knitting soldiers’ 
socks or mittens. She has a large chest full of 
stockings and drawers, plenty enough to last 
herself and Mr. Ruggles through life, should 
they live twenty years longer, which is not at 
all improbable. Mr. Ruggles is seated over in 
the corner, in his big arm chair, with pipe and 
newspaper, and the cat stretched on the rug be- 
fore the stove, completes the trio of the family. 
The old gentleman does not believe in dogs— 
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never owned one—but has owned a great many 
sheep, and sold a great deal of wool. 

Out of doors, everything is about as snug and 
comfortable, as within. The barn stands back 
from the house, and has a barn cellar looking 
out cheerily upon the South, where the cows 
sun themselves in the brief winter days. The 
sty is hard by, where three pigs are annually 
fed, and come to the butcher’s knife at Christ- 
mas, or a little after. Four cows, and a horse, a 
flock of sheep, and a multitude of hens and 
turkeys, complete the stock of the establishment. 

There are only sixty acres of the farm, and it 
is managed with reference mainly to the com- 
fortable support of the old folks, and the cat, 
rather than for profit. They have enough, as 
they think, to carry them safely through, and 
what is the use of working hard to leave money 
for a third generation. Their own sons and 
daughters are all thriving, have homes of their 
own, and are able to take care of themselves. It 
looks to William Ruggles like a “ waste of the 
raw material” as he bluntly expresses it, to be 
saving money for folks who know how to earn 
it for themselves. He does not owe a dollar in 
the world—-has his homestead all clear—has a 
thousand dollars or more in the bank against a 
rainy day, and the farm, with his labor, and that 
of a hired man in Summer, produces almost ev- 
erything the family needs. Mrs. Ruggles man- 
ages the poultry and milk with so much skill, 
that all the store-bills are paid without any other 
draft upon the resources of the farm. He has a 
good orchard, and a large garden, which yield 
abundantly. The table is always bountifully 
supplied, and nowhere do friends meet a warm- 
er welcome than in this rural home. Though 
his farming is nothing remarkable, he is one of 
the best specimens of manhood that I have met 
with since I lighted my lantern. He reads the 
papers, especially the agricultural journals, and 
evidently well digests whatever he reads. 

I found him posted on most of the agricultur- 
al topics discussed in the papers the past year. 
He had read the discussion on the profitableness 
of farming, and said he did not wonder that 
there was so much talk about it. He said it 
used to be so fifty years ago, when he was a boy. 

“Most of the young men then had an itching 
to get away from the farm as they have now. It 
was generally thought that it was a slow hard 
way of getting a living, and the boys all wanted 
to get rich in a year or two, and then lay off 
and enjoy life. My two older brothers were 
possessed with this notion, and, to the great grief 
of my father, went to the city as soon as they 
were able to manage for themselves. They 
both lie over on the hill yonder,” said he, point- 
ing to the old burying ground, “and their his- 
tory and mine may be worth relating to the 
farmer boys who are now growing up, and are 
soon to determine their calling for life. Jona- 
than, my oldest brother, left home at the age of 
eighteen, and served as a clerk in the city for a 
few years, acquired some property, got well 
skilled in business, earned a good name, and 
soon after established himself as a cotton bro- 
ker in Charleston. He made money rapidly, 
married happily, and after a few years was able 
to come on north every Summer, with his fami- 
ly, and spend money about as freely as he made 
it. He was a man of good morals, and correct 
business habits, and there was no reason in him- 
self why he should not have kept his fortune, 
and died a rich man., But he did not. In the 
business of buying and selling on a large scale, 
as is generally the case with cotton, there will 
be fluctuations in the market that no man can 
foresee. At the age of fifty he had lost all his 





property, and had to begin life anew in the 
North. By a second marriage he repaired his 
shattered fortunes, and for a few years lived 
comfortably as a clerk in the city. But he accu- 
mulated nothing, and by the breaking of a bank, 
his wife lost everything, and for years before his 
death, he was supported in part by the charity 
of friends. 

“Robert, the brother next older than myself, 
left the farm at twenty-one, and set out in busi- 
ness as a clerk in thecity. After years of clerk- 
ing, he became a partner in the business con- 
cern in which he was trained, and became a 
successful merchant. He was at one time re- 
puted to be worth three hundred thousand dol- 
lars. But in an evil hour he went into land 
speculation, and lost every thing. He never 
married, and never removed from the city. For 
the last twenty years of his life he lived in pov- 
erty, barely earning enough to keep soul and 
body together. He was so poor and so much 
chagrined at his reverses, that he never came to 
see us but once after his failure. I paid 
his doctor’s bill, and his funeral expenses. 
Neither of my brothers left enough to pay for 
their grave stones. Both of them had better 
advantages of education, and had every reason- 
able prospect of succeeding better in life. .My 
four sisters married farmers, educated their 
families well, saw them all respectably married, 
and died in their own homes, surrounded by 
those who loved and cherished them. 

“T knew a good many men of my father’s 
age, whose families turned out pretty much in 
the same way. In this region, nothing has paid 
so well as farming. Almost every one, with or- 
dinary capacity for business, acquires property, 
and when old age overtakes him, he has a com- 
fortable home, and no harrassing cares for the 
future. With my little farm, and stock, I am as 
independent as a king, and twice as contented. 
The children and grandchildren all love to come 
and see us, of whom we have already over 
forty, and the old homestead will always be a 
green spot in their memories.” 


Qin 


Flax. 


proerrwnes 

This crop occupies the ground but a short 
time. It follows corn or the small grains in a 
rotation, and may be followed by turnips the 
same season. Any soil finely worked, in good 
heart, free from weeds, not so rich as to produce 
a rank, uneven growth, and not liable to suffer 
from drouth, will answer for flax. Two to three 
bushels of seed are sowed to the acre, according 
to the quality of the land; never more than 
two bushels when raised for seed. Sow early 
in Spring, harrow dnd roll. When a hand- 
breadth high, it is well to go through and pull 
all the tall growing weeds. About the last of 
July the bottom of the stalks turn yellow and 
lose their leaves, the seed capsules also become 
plump and full. Ifthe crop is raised for seed 
let it stand until fully ripe, but gather before 
there is danger of shelling; if for the fiber, pull 
when the ripest seeds have assumed a light brown 
color. Flaxis pulled by the roots, bound in 
small sheaves, and stooked until dry enough to 
stack. Or, the seed may be stripped off in the 
rippling combs at once and the straw stacked. 
When raised on a small scale, it is usually 
spread out in gavels as pulled and left to un- 
dergo the rotting process. Twelve to sixteen 
bushels of seed, and a tun and a half of straw, 
is a common yield. When the cleansed fiber 
and the oil are alone sold, this otherwise exhaust- 
ing crop does not exhaust the farm at all, 
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A Chapter on Castor Beans—Details of 
Cultivation and Gathering. 


The Castor Bean (Ricinus Communis), or Jo- 
nah’s Gourd, is beautiful as an ornamental 
plant, and for this purpose it may well have a 
place in every garden. The quick growing, 
large, tree-like stems, with monster leaves, even 
in northern climates, confirm what is believed 
by commentators on the Bible, that the plant 
whick sheltered Jonah, called a gourd, was no 
other than our castor bean plant. For garden or- 
nament, it isonly necessary to plant a few of the 
beans in hills, or in a drill, thinning out to 18 or 
20 inches apart. The stalks grow from 5 to 10 
feet high, or more on rich soil. Both stems and 
leaves are of a dark, purplish color. Within a 
few wecks past, several subscribers of the Agri- 
culturist have personally assured us from their 
own experience, that wherever the castor bean 
is planted in a garden, the moles will surely 
take their departure. It hardly seems credible, 
but may be so—especially if moles are as easily 
nauseated as children with the slightest odor of 
anything like castor oil. In form and appear- 
ance, the fruit resembles common small colored 
beans. The oil pressed from these is the 
common medicinal castor oil of the druggists, 
which is sold in large quantities. We have seen 
thousands of bushels of the beans in-bags on 
steamboats on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, 
which were taken in at towns on the banks of 
those rivers, along Southern Indiana and Illinois, 
and some we believe from Eastern Missouri and 
Northern Kentucky. They will grow well any 
where south of 40°, and probably further north. 
There is just now a new interest awakened in 
the cultivation of this crop in the States above 
mentioned. A subscriber residing in Saline 
County, Ill, who has grown several crops suc- 
cessfully, furnishes for the American Agriculturist 
the following directions, which are very full: 

Freitp Cuiture.—The yield is 12 to 20 bush- 
els per acre. Prepare the ground just as for In- 
dian corn, but without much manure, or the 
plants will run too much to stalks. As soon as 
the ground is warm, and the weather settled, 
say about the first of May, have the surface 
well prepared with plow and harrow, and mark 
it off into rows four feet apart. Then cross- 
mark it at the same distance, but leave between 
each set of four rows, a space wide enough to 
drive through a sled, wagon, or cart. The cross 
rows should run in a direction to admit of the 
ready entrance to the spaces left for the team. 
Plant in hills at the crossing of the rows, the 
same as corn. As soon’as the plants are up, 
draw a little earth around them to keep down 
grass and weeds, and as a protection against the 
cut-worm—taking care not to break the tender 
stems. When well started, thin out to two 
stalks in a hill. Cultivate the same as corn. 

They will commence to ripen the first of Au- 
gust. Place upon a sled, or on wheels, a tight 
box holding eight or ten bushels. With two 
men, and a boy to drive the horse, go through 
the wide rows or spaces, each man taking two 
rows on either side, and cutting off all the 
bunches that are beginning to crack. When the 
box is full, take it to the yard or bean-house. A 
yard will do in fair weather, as the sun will soon 
pop out the beans. If in an open yard, smooth 
off the ground, and set up crotched stakes about 
four feet high, and twelve feet apart, laying on 
poles or rails, and spreading the beans over 
them as soon as cut and hauled in. Boards 





should be set around to keep the beans from 
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' flying off as they fly out. When thus shelled 


by the sun, rake off the stems, and sweep up 
and bag the beans like wheat. They should not 
be allowed to get wet, and it is much better to 
have a bean-house and use fire heat instead of 
the sun for curing them. This may be, say 16 
feet square, and be covered with boards so close- 
ly as to retain the warm air. Put in this a fur- 
nace, placing it so that the beans can not fall on 
it, as from their oily character they readily take 
fire and burn briskly. Place joists about seven 
feet high, and over these lay slats, two inches 
wide, half an inch apart; spread on the beans 
as gathered, and start the fire, and keep it up 
until they crack out and fall through the slats. 
The gathering from the field can be repeated 
at intervals of a week or less, as the bunches 
will continue to ripen until frgst. I think the 
castor bean crop improves old land instead of 
impoverishing it. The stalks left in the field 


are tender, and can be broken up readily to plow 
under, by dragging a heavy brush over the field 
when dry in the Spring. 
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Sweet Potatoes Easily Grown at the 
North—Practical Directions. 
Pigs SS 

During the past three years, we have had good 
home-grown sweet potatoes, produced with 
little trouble, and cheaper than we could buy 
them in the New-York markets, to whieh they 
are brought in abundance from the Southern and 
South-middle States, and sold at moderate prices. 
Last year a garden plot yielded at the rate of 
480 bushels per acre, and there was no reason 
why a full acre, or ten acres, should not have 
yielded at the same rate. The soil was of but 
medium quality, neither light nor heavy. It 
had a moderate quantity of manure worked 
into the surface. The manure was a month old 
compost, made of about four parts of muck to 
one of horse and cow manure from the stable. 
We attribute our success in latter years to the 
method of cultivation. The sweet potato, to 
be sweet and mealy, and to grow vigorously, 
needs a warm dry soil, with plenty of sun. To 
secure this in our latitude, on a soil not clayey, 
but yet not sandy, we plant in high round hills, 
which let in the warmth of the sun and warm 
air on all sides, and secure at all times perfect 
freedom from water. For garden culture we 
proceed thus: After preparing the ground well, 
as for other potatoes, sticks 1 foot long are set 
up about 3 feet apart each way to mark the cen- 
ters of the hills. With a hoe or shovel the earth 
is then thrown up around the sticks on all sides, 
so as to form round hillocks, 8 to 10 inches high. 
(In field culture a plow run twice in furrows 





each way, will do the hilling more economical- 
ly.) When two or three rows of hills are made, 
the sticks are drawn out, and used for other 
hills. Assoon as all danger of frost is over, 
and the ground warm, the plants are set—one 
strong or two weak ones in the center of each 
hill, in the holes left by removing the sticks, 
using a little water, if the ground be dry. They 
can be set almost as fast as hills of common po- 
tatoes can be planted. No further care is need- 
ed, except to keep the ground free from weeds, 
as for other hoed crops. The vines grow slowly 
at first, but after a time they run vigorously, and 
are at all times ornamental. Our engraving 
shows the appearance of the vines, with small 
tubers attached. The plants we have usually 
bought in the market at trifling cost. They are 
frequently advertised in the Agriculturist. We 
shall this year raise our own plants thus: The 
last of March or early in April, the potatoes are 
put in soil in the hot-bed, or, if need be, in a 
box of rich earth set in a warm place. They 
send up a multitude of sprouts with roots at- 
tached; these sprouts are broken off from the 
tubers, for setting out at the proper time. 
Furtuer Nores.—About the first of March, 
J. C. Thompson, of Staten Island, sent us some 
sweet potatoes of his own growth, excellently 
preserved, and as good as any we have ever 
tasted at any season. From his full description 
prepared for the American Agriculturist, we add 
a few extracts on points not referred to above. 
“....8weet potatoes may be grown in hills or 
in ridges ; the latter require least labor. . . . Light 
sandy loam is best, because it is dry and warm, 
but small tubers may be produced on quite stiff 
land, and even on sward or old pasture land 
thus : Turn two furrows nearly together to form 
the center of a ridge once in three feet, fill- 
ing in the open space between the upturned 
furrows with a light, rich compost to form the 
center of the ridge, and in this set the plants 18 
inches apart. It is better not to disturb the 
ground under the ridges, for then the tubers will 
not grow long downward, since they meet the 
hard soil, but they increase in diameter and be- 
come nearly round, which improves their ap- 
pearance and quality. The secret of getting 
round, smooth, chubby sweet potatoes, instead 
of long, slim things, is to have a hard bottom 
under them... .Fine, or half-rotted mantre will 
do, using it in the whole soil, or in the hills or 
ridges, in the same quantity and manner as for 
the Irish potato.*...The best time for planting 
is toward evening, using a little water in the 
holes, if the ground be dry, covering it over 
with dry earth, to absorb the excess and pre- 
vent baking....If in rows in the garden or 
field, these should run north and south; as the 
vines extend, lay them lengthwise on the rows, 
to allow the sun free access to the sides. .. .Last 
season I planted sweet potatoes in rows 4 feet 
apart, with rows of carrots between, and from 
a plot 50 by 100 feet obtained 17 barrels of sweet 
potatoes, and 48 bushels of fine carrots. Three 
feet is the proper distance apart for the vines 
when grown alone, with the plants set 16 to 
18 inches apart in the ridge....The Nansemond 
variety is the best for the North. ...In August 
and September the largest potatoes may be 
taken out for use, leaving the smaller ones to 
continue growing. Run the finger into the 
ground near the stem, and when a large tuber 
is found, remove a little of the earth, detach it 
from the stem, take it out, and place back the 
earth.” [We have practiced this successfully. 
Ep.] “When frost kills the vines, choose the 
first clear dry day, dig until noon, let the 















tubers lay on the ridges to dry, and before dew 
fulls, pack them in barrels, in the field, with 
plenty of dry cut straw, and then store the bar- 
rels in a moderately warm, dry place for winter.” 
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Borecole, or Green Curled Kale. 
GooD “GREENS” DURING ALL THE WINTER. 








Here is a most valuable plant which is com- 
mon in Europe, but is as yet little known among 
our American readers, though an old friend and 
favorite upon almost every German table. Dur- 
ing the past Winter, while frost and snow have 
cut down almost every other green thing in our 
vegetable garden, the borecole has bravely held 
its position, thrusting its beautifully curled 
green leaves above the snow when not too 
deep, and always ready to supply a most agree- 
able dish of tender greens. We appreciate it 
more than ever before, and commend it to every 
reader of the Agriculturist having a rod of ground. 

In the books it is called Borecole; in our seed 
list (No. 196), we use the common name, Green 
Curled Kale; in the German it is called Griiner 
Kohl; and it is also known as Scotch Kale, and 
German Greens. It belongs to the brassica or cab- 
bage tribe, and grows similarly to the cabbage, 
but is without the solid head; it yields a thick 
mass of leaves beautifully curled, which are 
free from heavy coarse stems; it endures the 
most intense cold without injury, being im- 
proved for table use by the effect of frost. It is 
left out during winter, and cut as wanted for 
the table, even when necessary to dig it out of 
the snow. It is boiled like other greens, the 
water pressed out, and served with a little salt, 
butter, and pepper, to suit the taste, and eaten 
with vinegar when liked. The leaves are also 
chopped fine and used in soups. It is remarka- 
bly tender, and more palatable, more easily. 
digested, and as nutritious as cabbage—but al- 
ways better after exposure to frost and snow. 

The culture is quite as easy as that of cab- 
bage; a poorer soil is preferable, as in rich or 
highly manured soil the leaves grow too rank 
to endure freezing perfectly, and the coarser 
leaves are less delicate eating. There are large 
and dwarf varieties, the larger being preferable, 
as the under leaves make good cattle food, while 
the inner tenderer leaves may be used for the 
table. The plant is well worth cultivating as 
green fodder for animals of all kinds. Our 
poultry devour all the bits of leaves Ieft. Sow 
the seed at any time from the last of April to 
the first of June, in a bed the same as cabbage 
seed, and transplant like late cabbages upon 
plots where earlier crops have been removed. 
It requires no further care except to hoe and 
keep down weeds. In this latitude, and further 
south, it is best to plant such portions as are de- 
sired for use in the latter part of Winter and 
early Spring, where they will be shaded by 
buildings or fences; the sun alone, and not cold, 
injures it. When cut in Winter, leave the stems, 
and they will sprout again for spring greens; 
these may be transplanted to occupy less space. 
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Noon Marks. 

Before Connecticut clock factories turned an 
article of luxury into a common-place piece of 
kitchen furniture, they frequently made a noon 
mark of the house or barn. It stood ona due 
north and south line, so that when the sun 
ceased to shine on the east side of the house, it 
was just noon. Could we mark exactly the sha- 
dow of a distinct perpendicular edge, we might 
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know pretty nearly when the sun passes the 
meridian. This is commonly considered noon; 
but it is not exactly the true noon, except at 
four periods in the year. One of these periods oc- 
curs about the 15th of April, this year, and 
a noon mark then made, as some one by a qua- 
drant observes when the sun passes the meridi- 
an, will indicate the true meridian or north and 
south line. A better way still is, to make a 
meridian line with a “ compass,” allowing for 
the variation of the needle at the time and 
place where it is made. If a person has a 
very accurate watch and can get the exact time 
for his locality, a noon-mark may be made any 
day by marking the edge of a shadow as many 
minutes, before or after 12 o’clock by the watch, 
as are stated in almost all of the almanacs un- 
der the column headed “sun on meridian.” 





Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 


Clearing-Holes in Earthern Pipes. 
pte el 

Large pipes made of earthern-ware or brick 
clay are beginning to be more highly esteemed, 
and justly so, for they answer a variety of ends. 
The hard glazed pipes, 3 to G6 or more inches in 
diameter are cheap and very useful for drains to 
carry of water. The unglazed pipes, or those 
nearly so, are cheap substitutes for iron pipes to 
convey hot-air in a green-house, as was shown in 
the articles on “ Green-Houses for the People,” 
in the Agriculturist, last Autumn. They are 





Fig. 3. 


placed together, as in fig. 3, the joints being 
closed with some kind of mortar. After a time 
these may get partially filled, perhaps clogged, 
with soot. Our gardener, F. Otto, gives us a 
sketch of a convenient “trap” or cleaning hole 
for such a series of pipes. Every fifth or sixth two- 
foot pipe is provided with an opening as shown 
in fig. 1. The earthern-ware cover, fig. 2, is made 
to fit closely on this, to be stopped tightly with 
the mortar. To clean the pipes, it is only neces- 
sary to remove the cover and run in a wire with 
a bent end, or a wisp of straw on the end, and by 
moving it backward and forward draw the soot 
to the opening where it may be taken out. A 
similar arrangement would be convenient in 
drain pipes. The openings would be accessible 
on removing the covering soil, directly over 
where they are placed, and any obstruction 
could be taken out, without disturbing the pipes. 





Usefulness of Charcoal in Agriculture. 

In reply to several inquiries, we say*hat char- 
coal is useful. Whether it acts directly and 
specifically as a manure, to any perceptible de- 
gree, may perhaps be questioned. Whether it 
decomposes ut all may well be doubted, but 
it acts as an excellent absorbent of gasses and 
liquids, and so contributes indirectly to the fertil- 
ity of the soil. Even sparingly used, it increases 
the warmth of land, darkening its color. When 
prepared in the old-fashioned way,—piling to- 
gether twenty or thirty cords of hard wood, and 
covering it with sods, etc.—we get not only good 
coal, but also in the sweepings, refuse coal, and 
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dirt around an old pit,a good deal of potash, 
soda, lime, and some phosphorus. Besides the 
effect of charcoal and ashes, we have also that 
of “torrified” or baked earth which is often of 
considerable importance. Every experienced 
florist will tell us of the fine effect produced by 
it, when spread in coarse lumps on the surface 
of his pot soil. Who has not observed how 
charcoal dust gives the grass of lawns a dark, 
rich luster? An acquaintance of ours who fre- 
quently burns coal for market, collects the refuse 
dust and ashes from his hearths, and mixing it 
with common soil, about half and half, spreads 
the same over his grass and wheat fields at the 
rate of about five cords to the acre. The effect, 
he assures us, is quite marked. The superior 
greenness of his fields so treated, is noticeable 
to every passer by. Another farmer uses the 
leavings of his “ coal-hearths” for mixing with 
manure in his stables, and as a deodorizer in 
drains, privy-vaults, etc. This compost he uses 
on corn, potatoes, and cabbages, and where it is 
used, he has no trouble with worms of any kind, 
and his crops are large and of the first quality. 
Cases are not uncommon where charcoal dust 
is thrown into hog-pens, and in other ways in- 
corporated with offensive manure, uniformly 
deodorizing the manure, to some degree at least. 

In an old garden, once under the writer’s care, 
worms and vermin of various sorts infested the 
ground. It was almost impossible to raise crops 
of radishes, beets, onions and cabbages. Lime 
and salt were tried, but with little apparent 
benefit. At length, we spread a coating of char- 
coal dust and salt over the entire surface, and 
worked the mixture in thoroughly. From that 
day to this, the worms have diminished, and 
now are few and far between—killed or driven 
away by the treatment, we know not which. 
Another year, we mean to use the same compo- 
sition under our currants and gooseberries, to 
see if it will not kill out the moths; and around 
our young fruit trees to drive away the borers. 
For young evergreens, and all trees, we presume 
charcoal dust would prove an excellent dressing. 


Wheelbarrows for Farm and Garden. 
cmapsiiipeaniss 
A good wheelbarrow is a very important im-~ 
plement for both farm and garden, saving cart- 
age, carrying small loads where neither cart nor 
wagon can go, a great convenience in dis- 








tributing manure, collecting fruits or crops, mov- 
ing barrels, and the like. The common form, 
with flat bottom, movable side-boards and a 
large wheel, is very convenient for carrying 
whatever is to be distributed by the shovel, or 
which should stand upright, as potted plants, or 
for going through narrow gateways or between 
close rows, for loading some: heavy articles as 
barrels, and for many other purposes, The 
common “ Railroad Barrow ” shown in the an- 
nexed drawing is preferable on several accounts. 
It is much cheaper, costing from $175 to $8, 
according to size and quality. The wheel though 
smaller is more under the load and thus sup- 
ports more of it. It may be loaded almost equal- 
ly well from all sides, the sides beinglow. The 
loads are easily “dumped.” It may be used for 
carrying semi-liquid or dripping substances, and 
is easily arranged to carry grass or hay, by lay- 
ing in sticks pointing outward on all sides. 
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(PRIZE ARTICLE.) 


On the Cultivation of Indian Corn. 
BY ABRAM V. TRIMBLE, CHESTER OO., PA. 
aeeees 
Corn succeeds in all varieties of soil possessed of 
requisite fertility—excepting some which for want 
of draining are wet and cold for too long a time in 
the Spring. The only limit to its cultivation ap- 
pears to be climate, as itrequires hot sunshine and 
a suilicient length of time between hard frosts to 
allow it to grow and ripen; this for the different va- 
ricties will take from four to six months, but if cut 
before frost it will ripen considerably in the shock. 


PREPARATION OF GROUND. 


Corn is much planted on a fresh break of sod, 
and made the first crop in a five years rotation. It 
will, however, succeed for many years on the same 
ground, if the strength is kept up by a proper ap- 
plication of manure. Sometimes (in Pennsylvania) 
wheat or rye is sown at the last working of the 
corn and pastured through the winter by sheep or 
cows; and sometimes the corn is removed when 
cut and the ground sown with winter grain. The 
first preparation of the ground should be thorough 
drainage, where it is needed, for no crop is more 
affected by water standing in the soil than this. If 
surface draining must be resorted to, the best plan 
is to plow the land in ridges and plant on the top. 
This will also give more nourishment to the corn in 
very thin soils; but, exceptin extreme cases, it is 
not advisable, as it leaves the ground rough or 
uneven, and interferes with good cultivation. 

Some farmers object to putting fresh manure on 
corn land, because it makes weeds grow; but. with 
me, this would be a reason for applying it to this in 
preference to any other crop, for there is no other 
in which the weeds are so easily kept down, while 
destroying them keeps the ground loose. I gener- 
ally put the manure on the sod the fall before; 
when put on immediately before planting, if it is 
coarse and not very well rotted, it will have to be 
plowed in; but, if it is fine enough to admit, 
it is best applied after plowing, and harrowed 
in. The quantity of manure need only be limit- 
ed by the available supply; I never knew corn 
to suffer from too much manure. At the same 
time excellent crops may be raised on new land, or 
on old sod without any manure. I apply the bulk 
of the manure to the corn crop, but give a light 
coat to the wheat. Manuring in the hill, either be- 
fore planting, or after the corn is up, is sometimes 
practiced; but manuring the whole surface is bet- 
ter, if it canbedone. Though the manure next the 
seed helps to start the corn, it is of very little con- 
sequence after the roots begin to spread over the 
ground, and there willbe little difficulty in starting 
the corn provided the soil is properly prepared. 


‘ PLOWING. 


This may be done any time that the ground will 
admit of it, from the middle of Autumn until plant- 
ing time. For stiff, clayey soils, Fall plowing is 
best ; it also destroys the cut worm and the seeds 
of a great many weeds. Sometimes it is consider- 
ed an object to have the sod for early pasture in the 
Spring, as it furnishesa good bite for milch cows, 
etc., before it is necessary to plow it, and while the 
permanent pasture is too young. In this latitude, 
if sheep are fed on it in mild weather through the 
Winter, they will give it an excellent coat of ma- 
nure. In plowing, leave as few dead furrowsin the 
field as possible. If the ground is nearly level and 
the shape of the field will permit, the best plan is 
to begin in the middle and throw the furrow in- 
wardly, leaving a furrow all around the outside, 
{that is, “back-furrow” the whole field.] This, 
however, will depend on the number of times the 
field is to be plowed in the rotation; as, the next 
time, the furrow will have to be thrown towards 
the fence and the last plowing before seeding down 
should always be towards the middle. Do not lay 
the furrow flat, but edge it so as just to cover all 
thegrass. Thedepth of plowing will depend on the 
depth of the soil. If your soil is not as deep as 
you can run the plow, turn up a little of the subsoil 





each time, thus gradually deepening it. Subsoil 

plowing will be of advantage, especially where the 

top soil is thin. Remove all the stones to the depth 

that you plow. Give the ground a thorough har- 

rowing, going first the way it was plowed, then 

crossing until the surface is perfectly mellow. 
MARKING OUT AND PLANTING. 


If you are going to plant in hills, the next thing 
in order will be marking out. This is generally 
done with the plow, running toa pole set up at 
each end, and others along the row as you can sce 
them, if you can not see through, marking double 
width as you go towards the poles, and returning 
through the middle space. I have used for several 
years a simple and very effective implement for 
this purpose, which can be made by any person who 
can handle tools, (fig. 1). Make a cheap axletree of 
such a length that the wheels tracks will be just 
twice as far apart as you wish to make your rows, 
Fit ona pair of light wagon wheels, and fasten a 
tongue firmly to the middle of the axletree. Half 
way between the middle and the track of each 
wheel, fit two pieces of scantling, four inches thick 
(extending to the ground and rising a little above 
the axle) so as to slide freely up and down, but not 
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Fig. 1. 


to move sideways ; on the lower ends of these fasten 
shovels from a common shevel plow, so as to lean 
a little forward when the tongue is up. Fasten 
chains just above the shovels and attach them to a 
piece fastened across the tongue just behind the 
evener ; shortening or lengthening these chains will 
make the shovels run shallow or deep as wanted. 
The uprights should be connected at the top by a 
piece bolted to them, leaving the bolts very loose 
in the holes, so that each slide can work independ- 
ently, and a lever should be arranged to lift the 
plows out of the ground in turning. This machine 
will mark two rows at once, and by keeping one 
wheel in the old track, a good driver can, after a lit- 
tle practice, keep very straight without poles. 
Rows straight and uniform look better, and add 
much to the convenience of cultivation. The fur- 
rows should be just deep enough not to disturb the 
sod. The most common distance apart in Penn- 
sylvania is four feet each way. The distance how- 
ever, depends on the kind of corn, some of the 
small growing kinds being planted much closer. 
The following rule will, I believe, apply to all cases. 
Estimate how many bushels you will attempt to 
raise to the acre. Put it at one hundred; not that 
it is often reached, but because it may be reached. 
There are well authenticated instances of much 
greater crops, but this will do to begin with. Find 
the weight of corn on a good, full sized ear of the 
variety You intend to plant; and dividing the 
weight of 100 bushels by it you will know the 
number of ears you want to raise on an acre, sup- 
posing them all equal toyourstandard. Ifthe corn 
is of a kind that generally bears one ear to the 
stalk, the number of stalks will, of course, be the 
same. Do not calculate to raise more than one 
good ear to a stalk, and having the number of 
stalks in an acre, divide this by the number in a 
hill (say three). This will give you the number of 
hills to the acre. The number of square feet in an 
acre is 43,560, which divided by the number of hills 
gives the number of square feet required by each 
hill, and the square root of this number is the dis- 
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tance the hills should be apart. In no case, how- 
ever, should the rows be less than three and a half 
feet apart for convenience in working. If this will 
not make it thick enough it will be better to plant 
in drills, making it close enough in the rows to 
give the required number of stalks. The advan- 
tage of a plan like this is, that it is founded on, first, 
raising good ears, and then as many of them as pos- 
sible. Drilling is a very good way of putting in 
corn if you are certain of having help enough at the 
right time for thinning and keeping clean. As it 
can only be worked one way by horse, more has to 
be done by hand labor. 


PLANTING 


may commence as soon as the ground is warm and 
all danger of hard frost is over. In this latitude 
(40° N.), this will be from the first to the middle of 
May; but I have seen very good crops that were 
planted as late as the first of June. The greatest 
danger in late planting is the liability of injury by 
frosts in the Fall. In selecting seed, more atten- 
tion should be paid to the appearance than the 
name, There is scarcely any end to the varieties 
raised, and the same kinds have different names in 
different sections of the country. You will have 
to be governed in your selec- 
tion very much by climate— 
some kinds requiring a much 
longer season than others. At 
the North, Dutton, little Can- 
ada, King Philip, and many of 
the eight and twelve rowed 
yellow and white flint varie- 
ties are favorites. The large 
gourd seed, a strong grow- 
ing and not very heavy va- 
riety, is much raised in the 
middle States, and requires 
a long season. Southern 
white is much raised at the 
South, and some persons here 
prefer it for cooking. Stow- 
ell’s evergreen is one of the 
best for boiling. For seed choose good sized ears with 
long heavy grain and small cob, well filled over the 
ends ; the small end of the cob should be entirely 
covered. Preparing the seed with gas or common 
tar will prevent birds taking it. To do this, soak 
the seed about twelve hours in cold water, then 
pour off the cold, and pour on warm water just be- 
low the boiling point, enough to barely cover the 
corn. Dip apaddle in the tar or pour a little on the 
corn and stir till it is all coated with the tar. A 
very little of the tar will go a great way. When 
you have it completely coated, drain the water off 
and sprinkle on plaster, stirring it up with the corn 
until it becomes thoroughly dried and the grains 
separated. Ifyou are not sure of all your corn 
growing, drop enough in each hill to be certain of 
having enough, and thin down to the right number 
of stalks after it gets well started. Ifthe seed was 
properly saved, there will be very few grains that 
will not grow. Thinning corn, though apparently 
a very simple operation, is very hard to do well. 
Some of the stalks will break off in the ground, 
leaving the roots to grow again; and I have found 
very few men or boys who would always leave just 
the right number. When birds and other depreda- 
tors commence on a hill, they generally take it all. 
My experience is, that three stalks toa hill will 
bring more corn than any other number, and I 
make the hills three feet ten inches apart each way. 
Cover the seed with a hoe about two inches deep, 
taking care not to put on lumps or stones. 


PUMPKINS AMONG THE CORN. 


It is acommon practice to plant pumpkins among 
corn, and about it there is a variety of opinion. Some 
assert that they take no nourishment from the corn, 
and others, that they deprive it of more than 
their value. The truth probably lies between the 
two extremes. They most likely take some nour- 
ishment that would otherwise go to the corn, and a 
great deal that would not. If your only object is 
to raise alarge crop of corn, leave pumpkins out. If 
you want to get the greatest possible return from 








your land, plant them. Two seeds in every other 
hill and only in every other row will be enough. 


AFTER CULTURE. 


As soonas the corn is fairly up, 80 as to show 
plainly in the rows, I commence going through it 
with the “ cultivator,” twice in each row, as near 
to the corn as possible without disturbing it, re- 
planting any that is missed. If planted in rows both 
ways, I work it first one way, then across. I aim 
to keep down all weeds and grass all the time that 
the corn is growing, hoeing where it can not be 
reached with the cultivator and pulling the weeds 
by hand where necessary. When the corn gets 
about a foot high, or as soon as I can get through 
without covering it, I go over it once each way with 
a double shovel plow, twice inarow. Afterwards, 
use the cultivator as long asI can get through it 
without breaking the stalks, using a short whiffle- 
tree when it gets high. After it gets too high to 
take a horse through, I keep down all the weeds 
that appear with the hoe or by hand. 


ENEMIES, 


Blackbirds, crows and other birds are sometimes 
troublesome in taking up the seed, both before and 
after it comes up. This can be prevented to a 
great degree by preparing with gas tar, as directed. 
They also sometimes take a considerable quantity 
from the ears while it is standing ; but, onthe whole, 
they do the crop a great deal more good than harm 
by the immense quantity of worms which they de- 
stroy. Rats and mice destroy the cornin the shock 
and after it is stored if they can get at it. Micealso 
sometimes take the seed in the ground but not 
often, unless, as some say, they follow in the tracks 
of the moles. It is the opinion of some people that 
moles do not eat corn, but be that as it may, I have 
always found it missing when it came in their way. 
Cultivation interferes considerably with their ope- 
rations by breaking up their underground passages. 
When you replant, leave their tracks undisturbed 
and plant a little on one side. They will seldom 
go out of their way. (In replanting generally, do 
not break the ground any more than you can help.) 
Ants sometimes do the young corn great injury by 
making their hills around the stalks, especially af- 
ter it has been cut off by worms. A dose of ashes 
will drive most of them away. Scratching around 
the stalks also clears them out. The cut worm is 
a brown worm about three-fourths of an inch long 
when fully grown, but commencing its ravages 
when it can seareely be seen. It cuts off the young 
shoots at the surface of the ground. It is most 
active in cool and cloudy weather, the hot sun driy- 
ing it into the ground. The corn generally grows 
out again and often does not appear to sustain any 
permanent injury. Plowing in the Fall is a partial 
preventive, probably destroying the pup or the 
eggs by exposing them to the cold. The most ef- 
fectual remedy would be to let alone those birds 
which eat the worms. “Heart worm” as it is 
called, affects corn in all varieties of soil. It is not 
settled whether this i8 caused by an insect or by 
some peculiar property of thesoil. It is not a want 
of general fertility, for the same places bring good 
crops of other grain and of grass. Neither is it 
altogether attributed to wet ground, for I have 
sometimes seen it in very dry places. It is, how- 
ever, most common in stiff, cold clays. The corn 
thus affected appears suddenly to stop growing, 
sometimes after making a very finestart. After a 
time, generally as it begins to ear, it falls partly 
down, the stalks falling away from each other. The 
ears on such stalks are seldom well filled and do 
not ripen well. The roots have a blackened and 
blasted appearance, and some of the main ones are 
entirely destroyed. I have sometimes found a 
small red worm among the roots so effected; but 
whether that is the cause of the mischief or not, I 
am unable to say. The ground where corn is thus 
affected should be thoroughly drained, if at all wet, 
and the corn kept growing strongly by a liberal 
application of manure. 


HARVESTING. 


If the corn is to be shocked on the ground, 
make the “horses” (four hills tied together for 
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support,) as soon as the blossom is fairly off. A 
convenient size to make the shocks is six rows 
each way, making thirty six hills to the shock. 
The horse should be made of four hills, leaving four 
rows each way between the “horses.” Take two 
of the hills that are diagonally opposite and bend 


them together, crossing the tops. Lap the tops of 
one of the remaining hills once around the tops 
thus crossed, and gathering all together inan up- 
right position, lap the tops of the remaining hill 
around all and tuck in the ends to hold them fast. 
If the corn is drilled you will have to make the 
shocks in rows one way and estimate the distances 
the other. By making the horses early you have 
them secure in case the rest of the corn is blown 
down. Commence cutting as soon as the husk on 
the ears begins to die, or sooner if hard frosts are 
apprehended. If cut green, care should be taken 
to let all the buts touch the ground and to spread 
it evenly around the shock so as not to have too 
much inone place. The most common implement 
for cutting is a knife made of a piece of an old 
scythe about two feet long. Take hold of the tops 
with the left hand; or gather them in the arm and 
cut the hill with a stroke slanting from the ground 
upwards. Cut low enough to keep the ears off the 
ground, set up carefully, with an equal quantity on 
each side of the horse. Theaccompanying diagram 
will show how to cut a shock to the best advantage. 
Begin with the hill marked 1, and cut in succession, 
1,2, 3, 4. Thus you will finish each armful at the 
shock and save much carrying. Youalso secure an 
equal quantity on each side of the horse, making 
two armfuls or eight hills to the side. This may 
seem too simple to mention, but most men slash 
away till they get as muchas they can carry, often 
finishing as far as they can get from the shock, 
and piling the stalks without system on which- 
ever side comes handiest, The shocks should be 
bound by a band of rye straw or by a couple of 
stalks, first broken between the joints; after pas- 
sing them around as low down as you can make 
them reach, draw tightly together, wrap the tops 


around the buts and tuck 

in. The stubs should be 

ee knocked off with a sharp 
strong hoe immediately 

see efter cutting the corn, as 

@.2 cut much easier while 

© screen. The practice of 

og 4) $3} cutting off the tops and 

° blades, leaving the stalks 

till husking time, is not so 

customary here as it used 
to be, but is much more common at the South. 


with the ears on standing 


HusKING may commence as soon as the corn is 
ripe enough to keep, which, here, is generally about 
the middle of October. In husking a shock, we 
first cut off the horses, then pull the shock over, 
80 as to make four shocks fall towards each other, 
throwing the corn intoaheap between. The more 
care taken to spread out the shock evenly, the 
less time will be required to husk it, and the fewer 
ears will beleft in the fodder. The best husking 
pegs are of iron with two holes to pass a strap 
through, which goes around the two middle fingers ; 
the end a little bent to fit to the forefinger, and the 
point flattened and alittle hooked. Leave the husk 
on the stalk and when the shock is husked tie up 
the fodder in bundles with bands of rye straw. In 
gathering up the bundles do not push the fodder 
together, but rather roll it ; this makes a solid sheaf. 
We put the fodder from sixteen shocks of corn into 
one stook. A good husker will husk and tie up the 
fodder of from thirty to fifty shocks in a day. Se- 
lect the most perfect and best ripened ears for seed. 
These should be kept in a place where there is no 
danger of freezing ; a very good place is ona rack 
hung up in the kitchen or some other warm room; 
or the husks may be left on to hang them up by. 
I have had corn kept in this way, every grain of 
which grew, while that kept in a cold place dia not 
half come up. Pick out all the sound ears and 
put them in the cribs, keeping the nubbins or soft 
corn separate to be fed out first. If the weather be 
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| warm. or the corn not very dry, donot pile much pf 
it together. We use cribs not more than five feet 
wide, and twelve feet high, the sides of strips just 
close enough together to prevent the ears from 
falling through, and the roofs so made as to be 
raised up on one side to allow thecribs to be packed 
full. There should be a door in the side or end of 
each for taking the corn out. To keep out rats and 
mice, set the cribs two feet above the ground, on 
posts firmly planted and topped with tin. 

The fodder may be kept, either in the barn or in 
stacks. If put in a mow it should be very dry when 
taken in, or it will mold. Make the stacks of a 
little less in width than the length of two sheafs, 
about 12 feet high and as long as you please, lay- 
ing the tops together and keeping the middle full 
by an occasional extra course on top. Towards the 
top draw the sides in nearly to a peak; and top off 
by setting sheafs upright on each side and bending 
the tops together, 

The corn is shelled by machines run either by 
hand or horse power. It should not be shelled un- 
til wanted to sell or for use, as it keeps much better 
in the ear. If going to market, it is run through 2 
fan mill after shelling to clean it from dust, pieces of 
cob, ete. It is sometimes sold in the ear, and then 
a double bushel is given, or seventy lbs.—fifty six be- 
ing the standard weight for a bushel of shelled corn. 
The proportion between the corn and cob varies 
much, however, in different varieties and stages of 
dryness and ripeness. The best time for selling is 
whenever it will bring a fair price. The dest way 
of disposing of it is to feed it on the farm. Some 
of our best farmers will never allow an ear to go 
off their land, except in the shape of beef, mutton, 
pork, poultry, butter, ete.—justly considering that 
they gain more in the manure than they loose inthe 
price of the corn. 

Boussingault says, ‘‘ This is the true wheat of the 
Americans,” and indeed it seems peculiarly adaptcd 
to our wants. Growing in all kinds of soil, anda 
wide range of climate, and furnishing food for man, 
and all kinds of domestic animals, it is almost im- 
possible for an American farmer to imagine how 
any people have ever done without it, It is certainly 
the most economical grain crop that can be raised. 
The yield is greatest both for the ground and the 
seed—sometimes producing a thousand fold, thus 
requiring but a very small proportion of the crop 
to be kept for seed. The stalks are of more value 
for fodder than the straw of any other grain and the 
cobs are worth a good deal for fuel. 


a 





Cotton Cultivation. 
baie 

The impression that the culture of cotton is not 
understood at the North, should deter no one from 
at least experimenting with it. It may be raised 
precisely like corn, in drills, or with a single stalk 
in a hill, for it branches in all directions. Plant 
the upland, or furzy seed, on rich soil, as soon as 
danger of frost is over, The rows may be 4 fect 
apart, with seed 9 to 10 inches distant, removing 
half the plants if all vegetate. If seed is plenty, 
plant still closer to secure a good stand. Cover 
with fine soil one inch deep, and then treat the fleld 
as though it were corn, using the horse and hand- 
hoe to keep down weeds. As soon as the first 
bolls open, pick the cotton; and repeat the opera- 
tion at intervals as successive bolls ripen. Early 
frosts will very likely cut off a portion of the crop, 
but if the season is at all favorable, enough will 
mature, south of 40°, to pay for the trial. Besides, 
there is no doubt that persistent efforts, usieg the 
earliest matured seed of that grown at the North, 
will so acclimatize the plant that it may be grown 
in much higher latitudes than at present. The 
prospect now is, that the amount of cotton planted 
at the South this year, will be far below the usual 
quantity, so that northern grown cotton will prob- 
ably find a ready market. New or pretty rich soil, 
is best for the cotton plant. It is considered some- 
what exhausting to the soil—unless kept up by ma- 
nuring. See our large prizes for specimens to be 
exhibited at the Agriculturist office next Autumn, 
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WANT OF 


No animal awakens stronger affections in man 
than a good horse: when well treated, a faith- 
ful friend, a willing servant, a patient drudge— 
discriminating, forgiving, self-sacrificing, cour- 
ageous, ambitious and proud: when abused, 
obstinate, willful, and treacherous, to the last 
degree. He shows his character in his eye, and 
while a child will shrink from one with fear, it 
will approach another with confidence. Even 
the great rough head in such close proximity 
to the tender child, (as seen in the picture above), 
causes no fear, and we can see the growing con- 





Ti—F rom A PAINTING IN THE RoyaL AcApvEMy, BY GEO. THOMAS, (LATE OF NEw-YoRK.) 


(Engraved for the American Agriculturist,) 


fidence which will soon proffer the fragrant 
clover heads. Tim Bunker gives an affecting his- 
tory of his family mare, on another page; and 
this beautiful picture will pass well for a por- 
trait of “Old Rose” and ‘Squire Bunkers’ 
grand children. A horse trained by kindness to 
find his highest pleasure in the society and 
doing the will of man is not “broken” at all, 
but made a firm friend. To “ break” a colt indi- 
cates to most minds a heating, bruising, pound- 
ing, whipping operation, out of which the colt 


| comes, saddled, bridled, and broken to halter, 





bridle, saddle and harness; and doubtless many 
a colt is thus treated, and broken in spirit and 
spoiled in temper. May we not lay this abuse to 
this use of the word break. The only idea that 
should be conveyed and the only practice suffer- 
ed, should be that of a firm, gentle control, win- 
ning the confidence and inspiring willing, affec- 
tionate obedience, on the part of the horse. 
Thus may be developed all those desirable quali- 
ties which his fine nature possesses, and we be 
put in possession of an honest, faithful compan- 
ion, and helper for the term of his natural life. 
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Six Best Shade Trees (Deciduous). 
——_o——_ 

The inquiry is often made of us—which are 
the best half-dozen shade trees? It is said that 
one man praises this tree, another that, and 
another that; which do long experience and ob- 
servation prove to be the best? An important 
question, which the writer will try to answer. 

1. The White Elm (Ulmus Americana).—Some 
persons would, perhaps, give this post of honor 
to the Sugar Maple; but we think that, all things 
considered, it belongs to the Elm. Nor do we 
forget the merits of other species of this tree. 
The Dutch cork bark elm is very hardy, luxu- 
riant in foliage, and rapid in growth, but it lacks 
the loftiness and graceful dignity of our native 
tree. The English elm, in its several varieties, 
is very fine, and so is the Scotch ; whoever has 
room ‘for an assortment, ‘should include these. 
But the noble native tree must bear away the 
palm. It grows in nearly evéry part of the coun- 
try, is easily transplanted, and grows rapidly. 

2. The Sugar Maple (Acer Saccharinum).—Not 
lower than the second place, surely, must we 
put this tree. It isa sober, matter-of-fact tree, 
with some of the graceful poetry of the elm; its 
branches do not droop and sway, and float about 
with the caressing wind. It hasa round, bushy 
head, makes a dense shade, and has a breadth 
and massiveness of foliage which is really re- 
freshing to behold. Some persons insist that 
the Scarlet flowering (Acer rubrum,) is most orna- 
mental. Every tree-lover delights to see its gay 
red tufts opening in early Spring, before a single 
leaf appears on any tree, and when the only 
signs of reviving vegetation are the adventurous 
catkins on the willows and poplars. Then, too, 
it grows rapidly, and grows everywhere. And 
it has a certain freedom and play of the leaves, 
which we do not find in the other species. 
Others stand up for the White leaved Maple 
(Acer dasycarpum,) which differs from the scarlet 
chiefly in having pale flowers, and a silvery 
under-surface to the leaves. The Black Maple 
(Acer nigrum), is a favorite with some per- 
sons. It differs from the rock maple chiefly in 
its larger and more leathery leaves; the bark is 
also darker. Nor must we fail to commend the 
Norway species, which has singularly fine fo- 
liage, hanging in dark, rich masses. But for 
general planting, the old Sugar Maple stands 
at the head. Its leaves open early in the 
Spring, they are of a dark, healthy green in 
mid-summer, and inthe Autumn take on all 
the rich shades of gold, scarlet and crimson, 

“ Tints that the maple woods disclose, 
Like opening buds or fading rose, 

- Or various as those hues that dye 
The clouds that deck a sunset sky.” 

If any one wants to try his hand at grouping 
trees, and to be sure of making no blunders, let 
him set the scarlet and sugar maples and the 
white ash together, alternately, and the effect 
will be very fine. And to give his picture a lit- 
tle deeper tone, work in a few evergreens. 

8. The Oak (Quercus).—This monarch of the 
forest is less commonly planted than some other 
trees, because of the difficulty of moving it when 
large. Cut off the tap-root, and root prune once 
ortwice while the tree is comparatively small, 
and it can be easily handled afterwards. No 
one will dispute the high claims of this tree. Its 
wood is valuable for many purposes. It is a 
most hardy tree, and lives toa good old age. 
It has a certain grandeur and sturdy majesty, 
really elevating. The poeticand historical asso- 


ciations connected with it aresuch as no other 
It must stand very high on our 


tree can boast. 





list. Ofthe forty different species of oak in 
America, the most common, if not the best, is 
the White Oak (Quercus alba). In deep soil, it often 
attains to seventy or eighty feet high, and the 


‘branches stretch wide on every hand. It may 


be distinguished in Winter from other species by 
rough, whitish bark, and by the dry leaves which 
adhere to it ‘through all the cold season. 
—The Scarlet Oak (Q. coccinia)—so-called from 
the tint of its leaves in the Fall. The foliage 
takes on its purplish crimson hue quite late, anc 
is singularly rich. It is a. noble tree, grows as 
lofty as the White Oak, and is a fine tree for 


‘grouping.—The English Royal Oak, (Q. robur,) 


is a grand old tree, lofty, and spreading its 
huge arms over the ground magnificently.— 
Beside these, we have the Rock Chestnut Oak, 
the Chestnut White Oak, the Yellow, the Pin 
Oak, the Over-cup White Oak, etc., all of them 


hardy and desirable in a collection. 


4. The Linden (Tilia Americana)—more com- 
monly known as the basswood, is desirable for its 
rapid growth, its large .healthy looking: leaves, 
and its round, symmetrical form. The wood is 
rather tender, and the tree liable to bruises. The 


‘foreign species is popular at home as a park tree. 


5. The Ash (Fraxinus Americana).—The White 
Ash makes a handsome tree, in. its general out- 
lines, in the smoothness of its limbs, the unchang- 
ing green of its foliage in Summer, and its beau- 
tiful purplish .tints-in the Fall... The Mountain 
Ash (Pyrus Americana), is one ‘of the best trees 
planted (if we allow ourselves to include un- 
der the Ashes a tree properly an Apple)... The 
European variety (Pyrus aucuparia) is finer. than 
thé American. They are both particularly suit- 
ed to small grounds, being trees of medium size. 

6. The Cucumber Magnolia{Magnolia acuminata). 
One of the noble aristocratic family of magno- 
lias, gaining its common name from the appear- 
ance of the young fruit which somewhat resem- | 
bles a green cucumber. It is the most robust 
member of the family, being found wild as far 
north as Niagara County, New-York. It often ris- 
es to eighty or ninety feet in hight. The bark of 
trunk and limbs is symmetrical and handsome. 
The leaf buds in Winter are covered with a 
white, velvety down, which is conspicuous. 
The leaves are often six inches long and four 
broad, and of a bluish green color, white under- 
neath. Its flowers are six inches in diameter, 
of a yellowish white, and slightly fragrant. This 
tree should be transplanted when small, as its 
roots are succulent and brittle, and do not easily 
recover from injuries. We put this tree last in 
our list, but not because it is least deserving. 
For amateurs, it will almost rank-number one. 

The above is our list of six excellent shade 
trees. We have not forgotten the merits of such 
trees as the Walnut, Chestnut, Beech, Tulip, 
Buttonwood, Birch, Willow, and Horse-chestnut ; 
but these have greater defects than those we 
have first named. May many of them be plant- 
ed throughout the country, this very Spring. 


Ribbon Gardening. 
satis 

This is a method of arranging plants so as to 
represent ribbons or scrolls. It is easily per- 
formed by any one, and is a pleasing addition 
to even the humblest yard. A curved or wavy 
bed is cut out in the smooth turf of the lawn, 
say four feet wide and ten or fifteen feet long. 
Certain suitable colors for the ribbon having 
been fixed upon, (perhaps red, white and blue,) 
plants are to be selected which will give 
these colors. No one set of plants is better for 








this purpose than verbenas. A row of scarlets 
_or crimsons is set on one side of the bed and 
.along its whole length; next, a row of. whites; 
and then a row ofblues. These asthey grow are 
to be pegged down and confined to fixed limits 
so as to represent stripes of color. Geraniums 
mily be used for the same purpose, though they 
make a coarser ribbon, and give only the differ- 
ent shades of red, pink, and white. I used, it 
will be quite effective to set either a golden or 
silver-edged variety on one edge of the ribbon. 
Petunias, Ageratums, Pyrethrums, Cupheas, 
etc., answer very well-in making ribbons. An- 
nuals” may be used for the same purpose, but 
they do not come into bloom until late im, the 
season. German Asters; for instance, their dif- 
ferent colors arranged in« rows, ‘make a grand 
display. .Portulacca, Candytuft, Phlox Driim- 
mondii, Eschscholtzia, Clarkia,and others of like 


‘habit, are quite desirable. These ribbons, to 


be most effective, should be looked. down spon 
from above, say from a window, or balcony, ‘or 
high porch. The'grass around them should ‘be 
kept shorn quite short and smooth, and thé 
colors kept rigidly confined within their limits.: 








‘PRIZE ARTICLE,"] 


On the Cultivation of Flowers. 
' BY A. J. G., NORWICH, CONN. 

Gb whe oe ; 

The Location.—Fortunately for that large. class _of cule 
tivators who, in.selecting a plot, have only *‘ Hobson’s 
choice” (this or none); there: are flowers enough which 
are not so dainty but.they may be successfully cultivated 
in a soil that affords sustenance for any sort of vegetable 
growth. Certain kinds may be found to flourish ander 
almost every conceivable variety of ‘circumstances, , Let 
those however who have any considerable space from 
which to select a spot to devote to their floral pets, bear 
in mind that the action of the rays of. the sun, the great 


_delineator of all the gorgeous shades and delicate pencil- 


lings which give to flowers their almost unearthly beauty, 
is of the first importance to every garden, For those 
kinds which require a partial. shade, such as Pansies, 
Fuchsias, etc., a sheltering wall or building, or even tree, 
(the former two -preferable) can: generally be. found; if 
not, any person with a tolerable share of ingenuity ¢an 
devise a screen Of some sort for this modest sister-hood. 
The Soil.—The different varieties of flowers require so 
many different varieties of soil to bring them to perfection, 
it would be hard to find a locality where many kinds 
would not flourish, at least moderately. Lightness of soil 
is always more or less a desideratum, and the various de- 
grees of richness are easily attained by adding more or 
less fertilizing material, according to the wants of the 
plants to be grown in any particular spot. Flowers will 
not flourish without suitable nourishment any more than 
a crop-of wheat or potatoes. ’ If-you have’a stiff clay soil, 
dig in a good proportion of sharp sand, and do not imagine 
that lightness is necessarily incompatible with richness, 
Manures and Tillage.—The best fertilizers, for Jand not 
too much exhausted, are Common barn-yard manure, and 
leaf-mold, both well rotted, and which, to have the best 
effect, should be applied in the Fall. Cause the soil to be 
thoroughly dug and pulverized, and spread with manure. 
A slight sprinkling of sulphate of lime (plaster) prevents 
the evaporation of gasses, and holds them for the benefit 
of the future vegetation. It is not absolutely essentiaj 
that this be done in the Fall rather than in Spring, but 
there are several important advantages gained. By be- 
ing loosened and thrown up, the soil is laid open to the 
action of the frost, which renders it light and friable. If 
the ground be left in ridges, a few sharp freezings will de- 
stroy much of the latent insect life which it contains, and 
which, if left unmolested, will not fail to prey upon 
your choicest plants the ensuing Summer. The Winter 
snows, too, bring down with them a large proportion of 
ammonia, which affords nitrogenous food for plants, and 





* The Committee worked long to decide between the above 
and three other excellent articles, This seemed most prac- 
tical. They will probably all be soon published in some form, 
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which, of course, is more fully absorbed by ground pre- 
pared for it, than by that left hard and stiff. The ele- 
ments of manure act upon the soil only in a state of solu- 
tion ; hence, the Winter rains and snows are invaluable 
in taking up the soluble, which are the valuable parts of 
manure, and washing them down into the soil. To derive 
full benefit fiom this, the ground must be, as before stated, 
light and porous, that it may act as a filter, retaining those 
elements important to vegetation. Ashes will be found 
a powerful auxiliary to the cultivator of flowers. The 
ashes of wood or leaves, contain a large portion of those 
elements useful to the life of plants, which they draw 
from the soil; and therefore, if we supply them to the soil 
a fuller and more luxuriant growth must be the conse- 
quence. Ashes also act mechanically, particularly upon 
sticky clay soils, by interposition: the cohesion is de- 
stroyed, and by that means water and air, Nature’s most 
powerful agents, are admitted. The small fragments of 
charcoal contained in ashes are in no light degree con- 
ducive to the growth of plants. 


Concentrated Manures.—The use of guano and other 
concentrated manures, [ would advise to defer until the 
growing season, at which time they should be applied di- 
luted with a large admixture of some other substance, or 
in water. Guano hasa heating tendency, which, in a 
dry season, is sensibly felt by delicate flowers. On cold, 
wet land, and in experienced hands, it is undoubtedly of 
great utility, but I would recommend the novice to be 
chary in the use of it. Roses, and a few other plants that 
bear stimulating, thrive well under its application, pro- 
vided other manures be available to the plant at the same 
time. A mixture of three parts pulverized charcoal or 
leaf mold, and one part guano, may generally be. used 
with safety ; but a better way of using guano is to apply 
a solution of it (1 lb. guano to 10 gallons water) giving 
growing plants a moderate watering once in a week or 
ten days. If the season be dry, do not use it so freely as 
in a wet one. For pot-culture, and particularly for for- 
cing, guano is to be recommended, as the soil in pots is 
generally changed as often as once a year ; and it is also 
easy to keep it moist. One ounce sulphate of ammonia dis- 
solved in two gallons of water, and applied occasionally, 
will promote a healthy and vigorous growth of green 
stalks and leaves, but does not, I think, increase the num 
ber of flowers. 


Plan and Arrangement.—It would be vain to give any 
directions for laying out a flower-garden, for in no one 
thing is greater diversity of good taste displayed, than in 
this very matter of flowers and their arrangement. If the 
preparation recommended, be made in the Fall, your plot 
will be ready for successful planting in the Spring. 
This then, is the time for laying it out, in squares or par- 
allelograms—circles or triangles—palm-leaf patterns or 
geometrical non-descripts—as your fancy dictates. I 
would only say to the novice, be your space great or 
small, do not cut it uptoo much. If you have little room, 
you have none to spare for unnecessary walks, and al- 
leys ; if your plot be large, you gain a much more beauti- 
ful effect from a continuous regular or irregular bed, than 
from the same space cut up into little patches. To place 
the taller growing plants in the back ground or center 
(oftener the former) is generally considered desirable ; but 
the arrangement must of course bein a great measure 
determined by individual taste, the location of the flower- 
garden, and the points from which it is viewed. 


FLOWERS GROWN FROM BULBS. 


Hardy Bulbs.—The first Spring flowers that greet us, in 
these Northern latitudes, are the Snow-drop and Crocus, 
which come peering their pretty heads to us through the 
snow, or almost breaking their slender necks in desper- 
ate efforts to force a way through the frozen ground. 
Next come Jonquils, the different kinds of Narcissus, and 
Hyacinths and Tulips, in their many varieties, making 
glad the month of May, and closely followed by the Crown 
Imperial and Iris. Then comes the stately train of Lilies, 
forming one of the chief ornaments of the garden until the 
first of September. All these should be planted in the 
Fall, in a rich compost, composed of one part well rotted 
cow-manure, one part sharp sand, one part leaf-mold, and 
ene of good garden loam. Any bulb will thrive in this 
compost. Though not essential, a covering of leaves, two 
or three inches in depth, is highly advantageous, during 
the winter months, to all out-door bulbs, particularly 
those newly planted. A slight sprinkling of loose gravel, or 
a few old boards, will serve to keep the leaves from blow- 
ing away. Crocuses and Snow-drops, from their low 
growth, are particularly adapted for borders; or planted 
thickly upon a bank or slope, in full view from some fa- 
vorite window, they have a charming effect, are perfectly 
hardy, and will flourish even in very exposed situations. 
The most satisfactory, though the most expensive way of 
procuring all flowering bulbs, is to order named varieties 
direct from the importers. You are more sure of getting 
good bulbs in this way, than in any other. Some of the 
best varieties of Crocus in cultivation are the Caroline, 
Pure white ; David Rizzio, purple- Cloth ef Gold, yel- 





low ; Dickens, bright blue ; and Prince Albert, deep rich 
maroon. The double sweet Jonquils are, I think, more 
desirable than the single ones.. They are easily culti- 
vated, and in favorable localities send up their fragrant 
canary colored blossoms as early as the middle of April. 
The Garden, and Polyanthus Narcissus afford early and 
fragrant flowers for bouquets and vases. No flower-gar- 
den should be without at least one or two sorts, for they 
proffer their bloom at a season when flowers are rare and 
difficult to obtain, and should be prized accordingly. Of 
the Polyanthus Narcissus the best varieties are, perhaps, 
the Double Roman, white and orange ; Grand Primo, and 


“Paper White, both clear white; and States General, 


lemon @lor deepening to orange in the center. Of the 
common Garden Narcissus, very superior varieties are 
the Double White, and the Narcissus poeticus, which lat- 
ter is single and pure white, marked with red, common- 
monly known as Pheasant Eye. All the other varieties, 
of which I have any knowledge, are yellow, with not 
very strongly marked differences. The varieties here 
mentioned, with perhaps one or two yellow ones selected 
according to the fancy of the owner, will be enough for 
any small collection—enough in any case for a beginning. 
The Hyacinth comes next, which, with its numberless and 
peerless varieties, demands a chapter by itself. Probably 
the cultivation of no other bulb, if we except the Tulip, 
has been carried to such perfection as that of the Hya- 
cinth. If you are willingto take a little extra pains in 
planting these bulbs, they will amply repay you by their 
luxuriant and gorgeous bloom. The following method, 
which I found a year or two agoin the Country Gentle- 
man has been attended with unexpected success. ‘‘ Mark 
out the space you intend to devote to Hyacinth, and ex- 
cavate it to the depth of fifteen or sixteen inches ; then 
throw in about two inches of small stones for drainage, 
and spread over them a thin layer of well-rotted cow-ma- 
nure ; fill up the bed with compost, raising it four or five 
inches above the surrounding level, to allow for settling.” 
Hyacinths planted in a bed prepared in this manner, set 
six or eight inches apart and four inches deep, and pro- 
tected with leaves or straw, can not fail todo well. The 
immense number of these valuable bulbs now in cultiva- 
tion, renders it impossible to select a few which could 
claim pre-eminence over all the rest. The limits of the 
present article forbid the mention of more than a very few 
favorites: The Couronne Blanche, white ; Herman Lange, 
rose-tinted ; Bride of Lammermoor, dark blue; Globe 
Terrestre, light blue and white; La Garland, crimson ; 
and Princesse d’Esterhazy, yellow ; these are all beauti- 
ful, butnot more so than a hundred others I might name. 


Tulips.—Much of the gay bloom of the garden, early in 
the season, is dependent upon Tulips. The great rage 
for these flowers, which prevailed so extensively a few 
years ago, has very much abated—a fact which, fortu- 
nately, can not detract from the innate beauty and rich- 
ness of the blossoms which the bulbs continue to send up 
every Spring, notwithstanding the comparative obscurity 
to which they are consigned. Tulips require to be plant- 
ed with great regularity ; if this precaution be neglected, 
the beds will present a ragged, slovenly appearance, far 
from pleasing. Plant them, therefore, in straight lines, 
about six inches apart and with the taller kinds in the 
center. Ofcourse the hight depends somewhat upon the 
strengtn of individual bulbs, as well as upon the particu- 
lar variety which they represent. Double Tulips are not 
so desirable as the single; they are coarse, with thick, 
muddy coloring. The striped Mariage de ma Fille forms 
a bright exception to this rule. Among the best single va- 
rieties, are the Silver Sceptre, pure white; Monument, 
white ground, marked with cherry ; Abbesse de St. Denis, 
lemon with delicate crimson lines; Beauté Sans-pareil, 
purple ; and La Mattelas, deep rose. The Florist Tulips 
are taller and of later bloom than the foregoing, and are 
highly valued. Rose Bybloemens and Violet B., white 
grounds flaked with rose, purple or crimson, combine 
most of the attractions to be found in this class. The 
collection will not be complete without a few of the pic- 
turesque Parrot Tulips, with their curious intermixtures 
of green, yellow and crimson. The Markgraf, yellow 
and green, and the Perfecta, scarlet, yellow and green, 
are preferable to any others within my ken. 


The Crown Imperial (Frittelaria Imperialis) is a fine 
showy plant, sending up shoots two or tliree feet high, 
which bear wreath like clusters, of showy lily-like 
flowers, which emit an unpleasant odor, and are there- 
fore not desirable except in a large collection. It is 
suited to any good light garden soil. 


Iris.—The different varieties of bulbous Iris (Flower 
de Luce) form avery attractiveclassof plants. Most of 
them are of different shades of blue, though some are 
pure white, and others bright yellow. Jris Persica is a 


desirable blue variety, being fragrant and early. Iris 
pavonia, white spotted with blue, is also to be rec- 
ommended. After the time of blooming is past, the 
bulbs should be taken up and dried, and replanted *in 
the Fall, as they are apt to rot if left in the ground. 








Lilies.—Next in order come the lilies—the fairest and 
proudest ornaments of the garden. The double white 
garden lily is earlier than any other, blooming in May 
or early in June. Next comes Lilium bulbiferum, en 
livening the month of June with its bright orange tints, 
and closely followed by the white lily, L. candidum, 
cultivated in every garden, and decidedly common, yet 
always presenting, in its fair stately beauty, a claim to 
a place in even the most limited collections. L. Longi- 
Jflorum, also bears snow-white flowers, very fragrant and 
delicate, on stems about a foot in hight, a week or two 
later. The superb Japan Lilies, which have only re- 
cently been cultivated to any extent in this country, but 
which are fast becoming indispensable to every amateur, 
display their bloom in August and September. Some 
of the new seedlings are as yet quite expensive, but the 
varieties first introduced—L. lancifolium album, pure 
white ; L. lancifolium rubrum, white, spotted with crim- 
son; and L. lancifolium punctatum, white, spotted with 
pink—are within the reach of all, and have beauty enough 
to satisfy ordinary mortals. Those desiring the newer 
and more expensive bulbs, will find—in the ‘‘Melpemone,” 
dark crimson ; “‘ Urania,”.deep pink with spots of a yet 
darker shade ; and * Terpsichore,” dotted white—-ample 
return for the additional outlay, 

All the above (except Tulips) thrive vigorously in the 
compost recommended for Hyacinths. The subjext of 
bulbs is far from exhausted, but the limits of the present 
article make it necessary to pass by some varieties well 
worthy of cultivation. By a judicious arrangement of 
those already mentioned, however, and by planting in 
connection with them tender bulbs, set in the Spring, it is 
easy to secure a succession of bloom from April to Octo- 
ber; and no class of flowers gives more abundant reward 
for painstaking cultivation. All bulbous planis should be 
watered with liquid cow-manure while in bud. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS, ETC. 


No collection, however small, can afford to be with 
out at least one or two of the many easily grown flow- 
ering shrubs with which Nature favors us. The larger 
kinds are hardly suitable for the flower-garden proper, 
but there are many whose dimensions make them quite 
almissable. There is the Spirea family, of which the 
most beautiful is indisputably the peerless Spirea Reevesii 
Jflore pleno, brought several years ago from Japan, by Mr. 
Reeves. It is quite hardy, only in rare instances show- 
ing any bad effect from the most intense cold of this lati- 
tude, (41° 30°) ; and in June, when the slender branches are 
covered with thick clusters of tiny flowers of the purest 
white, it forms one of the principal attractions of the gar- 
den. In chaste and elegant beauty nothing can exceed it. 
The Chinese Flowering Plum (Prunus Sinensis alba flore 
pleno) of yet later introduction, has, I believe, been fully 
tested in its ability to endure our winters. It bearsa pro- 
fusion of pure white flowers in June, and is, in grawth 
and habit, very much like the old well known Flowering 
Almond, except that it is rather more hardy. It was 
brought to this country in 1857, and is easily propagated 
by layers or cuttings which will bloom the following sea- 
son, though the full growth of the plant—about three 
feet—is not attained for several years. Deutzia gracilis 
is a yet more diminutive shrub, bearing cdusters of bell- 
like flowers of the most exquisite purity. It is generally 
considered hardy, though I have known it to be winter 
killed in exposed situations. Deutzia scabra, which is 
taller and bears larger flowers, is more tender and never 
survives one of our winters without protection. Both 
varieties are well worthy of cultivation. No amateur 
should be without one or more of the varieties of Tama- 
visk. Its delicate foliage and fine clustering purple flow- 
ers are alike beautiful. It thrives better if tied up wiih 
straw or evergreens during the winter months, but even if 
this precaution be neglected, and the top killed, the roots 
always send up new shoots in the Spring, which bear 
flowers the same year. The best variety ( Tamariz centra- 
nia) blooms in August and should be in every collection 
however small. TJ. Africana is aplant almost precisely 
similar in appearance, but blooms inMay. The Weigelia 
Sinensis and W. Corensis are comparatively new; the 
former is perfectly hardy and in June bears a profusion 
of beautiful pink flowers without fragrance ; the latter 
is a little tender, but amply repays the slight additional 
care it requires, by its two abundant offerings of pink 
satin-like blossoms, one in June, and the other in August, 
or early in September. The different varieties of Japan 
Quince (Cydonia Japonica), white, blue, pink and _ bril- 
liant scarlet are among the earliest blooming shrubs, the 
scarlet being particularly valuable at a season when gay 
flowers are comparatively rare. All the above thrive in 
any light rich garden soil, with a good supply of sun and 
air. Many more plants of this class thrust their pretty 
faces before me while I write, but my rapidly decreasing 
space warns me to pass on to the next division. I will, 
however, linger to mention the Rhododendron Catawbien- 
se. When placed where it is sheltered from North winds 
and partially shaded, in a good peaty soil, nothing can 
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exceed it in attractiveness. Its dark glossy evergreen 
leaves, which challenge admiration every month in the 
year, are in June crowned with panicles of the most ex- 
quisite bloom—full, firm flowers of a blush white, tinged 
and shaded with delicate pink like an apple-blossom. By 
all means have a Rhododendron. You may gradually 
add to your collection, as they come under your notice, 
some of the many shrubs having equal claims with those 
recommended, but the mention of which I must omit. 


HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS, ETC. 


Many of the old herbaceous perennials have coarse 
muddy flowers which it is hardly worth while to cul- 
tivate, now that we have so many new and beautiful 
varieties at our command. At the same time, many 
of the older kinds must always be admired for their in- 
trinsic beauty, however foolishly passed by and for- 
gotten in the rage for novelties. Among the herba- 
ceous Spireas, those commonly known as the King and 
Queen of the Meadow (Spirea aruncus, and S. lobata) are 
abundantly worthy of attention. They send up yearly a 
strong, almost woody stem growth, bearing light graceful 
plumes of pink or white flowers, are in full glory in July, 
and their long duration of bloom gives them a double 
claim to our notice. Their foliage is also very desirable 
for cutting, having, at a little distance, an effect much 
like that of geranium leaves. S. Japonica is a plant of 
smaller, more delicate growth bearing a fine white flow- 
er very desirable for cutting. Alyssum savatile is alow 
growing hardy plant, which sends up a profusion of bright 
yellow blossoms in May or early in June. Asits time of 
blooming is so early, it is better to plant the seeds in the 
Fall, in order to secure a good supply of flowers. It 
may be transplanted with great care, but it is better to 
plant it where it is intended to remain; always remem- 
bering, in the case of all seedlings, to thin out the young 
plants as soon as they are an inch high, that they may not 
be cramped by crowding. The same rules for treatment 
will apply to the different varieties of Lychnis, Colum- 
bine, Rudbeckia, Campanula, and almost all seedling per- 
ennials. 

Dicentra Spectabilis is a native of Japan, introduced 
here within a few years. It has a tuberous root, sending 
up slender drooping stems in June and July, hung with 
curiously beautiful crimson flowers, relieved by two lit- 
tle protruding white wings, which add much to its grace 
and beauty. Like all other perennials, it will take care 
of itself when once established, only requiring to be lifted 
and divided from the crown once in two or three years. 
As after its time of blooming is over, the leaves and stems 
turn yellow and die, it is well to plant some tall grow- 
ing annual in such a position as to hide it from the prin- 
cipal points of view after the first of July. 


The Day Lily (Hemerocallis), as its name indicates, 
lives all its short life in one day, but as each stem bears 
asuccession of flowers, this is not an objection. The 
blossom is exceedingly delicate and beautiful, and is nev- 
er more attractive than when it first opens its fragrant 
enp in the soft mist of an August morning. There are 
three varieties in cultivation: H. Japonica, pure white, 
H. Cerulea, dlue, and H. flava, lemon color. The last is 
less generally known, though by no means less beautiful 
than the others. As this plant is rather delicate, a cover- 
ing of leaves or straw is necessary for the winter months, 


Yucca.—There are several varieties of the Yucca, most 
of which are quite tender—some even requiring the 
warmth of a green-house. Y. filamentosa, is, however, 
one of the hardiest plants in cultivation. No amount of 
exposure can kill it. The root is strong and tuberous, and 
the foliage, which is not particularly graceful, is ever- 
green. Tall stems, tasseled with a profusion of white 
bell-shaped flowers, shoot up from the root in July. 


The Mexican Heliotrope is a perfectly hardy plant, easi- 
ly raised from seed, and bears long branching stems of 
pendulous blue flowers in August. It has a peculiar del- 
icacy of growth, which makes it very attractive. [We 
do not know the “ Mexican Heliotrope ;” the common 
Heliotrope turns black after a slight touch of frost.—Ed.] 


The Forget-me-not (Myosotis palustris) should, by all 
means, haye a corner devoted to it. The plant is cover- 
edin June and July with a profusion of exquisite little 
clusters of flowers, which are either blue of different 
shades or white with a yellow eye. The best varieties 
are: Myosotis alpestris, blue; M. alba, white, and MM. 
azurea major, deep blue, and large. They are easily raised 
from seed, and if started early will bloom the first season. 
The plants do better if removed to a new place every 
year or two. 

Pinks.—Of all the varities of Dianthus none can equal 
the superb D. Laciniatus (or Heddewig’s pink) intro- 
duced by Mr. Heddewig from Japan. Itis perfectly hardy, 
though many persons imagine that it isnot. (Ours died 
after blooming and perfecting seed.—Hd.| A slight pro- 
tection through the winter months can do no harm, but, 





that the plants will thrive and bear a profusion of flow- 
ers without it has been abundantly proved. Authorities 
differ as to their powers of duration ; some maintaining 
that they are perennial, while others class them with bi- 
ennials. As my own plants will not be two years old un- 
til Spring I can not speak positively on this point. The 
young seedlings will, if planted very early in a hot-bed, 
bear flowers the first year, and the second, you may look 
for them in luxuriant abundance. The blooms are three 
inches in diameter, single or semi-double, and of various 
colors—some deep maroon crimson, some beautifully 
striped and marbled, and others pure white. They should 
be in every collection. A few of the varieties of Carna- 
tions and Picotees are also quite indispensable Though 
only half hardy, they may be successfully cultivated in 
the garden with slight winter protection. They may be 
raised from seed, but the seedlings are so uncertain, often 
bearing small single flowers, it is better to buy plants or 
cuttings of named varieties. All plants of this class re- 
quire shade and moisture. Sweet William (Dianthus 
barbatus), is a biennial, the finer kinds of which are al- 
ways desirable. Antirrhinum or Snapdragon is another 
biennial which no garden should be without. Of the 
named varieties the finest is A. speciosum, pure white and 
crimson. The best way of raising them, however, is to 
plant a paper of mixed seeds. If the young growth is 
made in a hot-bed, flowers will be abundant the first sea- 
son. A covering of straw or leaves is advantageous for 
the winter. The same treatment is suited to Ipomopsis 
elegans, a biennial bearing delicate foliage and clusters 
of bright scarlet blossoms on the end of the stem. Pan- 
sies though often classed as perennials, seldom live over 
the second year. The varieties in cultivation are very 
numerous, They require an exceedingly rich soil, and 
shade and moisture are essential. An occasional water- 
ing with guano water when the plants begin to grow the 
second Spring, will make large and abundant flowers. 
The Pansy bed should be strewed with stable litter dur- 
ing the cold weather. 


ANNUALS. 


It would require a separate article to enumerate 
and describe, even partially, the hundreds of flowers 
of this class, which fill so important a place in the 
months of July and August, after the bloom of perennials 
has passed by. It will be sufficient for the present pur- 
pose to divide them into two classes, hardy and tender. 
The hardy kinds may be sown in the open ground in 
Spring, or even in the Fall; while the more tender 
ones must either have the aid of a hot-bed to bring them 
forward, or must be sown so late as to render their 
time of bloom extremely short. Among all the kinds in- 
troduced within a few years, there is none more valuable 
than the Double Zinnia, a native of the East Indies, and 
cultivated here as a tender annual. Plant the seedsin a 
hot-bed about the first of April, and remove the young 
plants to the border the latter part of May, and set them 8 
inches apart. As soon as the blossoms appear, a portion of 
them will prove to be single, and as these are generally 
worthless, the sooner the plants bearing them are up- 
rooted the better. Those left will fill up the vacant 
spaces, as When their full growth is attained, they are 
from two to three feet high, and their long spreading 
branches make a diameter of from twelve to eighteen 
inches. Ina light rich soil, they bear a succession of 
flowers till frost, and make avery pretty, though of course 
very slight,,temporary hedge. The flowers are prevail- 
ingly of a fine deep rose-color, very double and regular, 
looking, at a little distance, like small evenly develop- 
ed roses. 

Among the smaller annuals, Alyssum maritimum 
(white) receives a good share of favor. It grows near the 
ground, andis avery free and constant bloomer—two pe- 
culiarities which make it desirable for edging and small 
masses. Somewhat similar, though larger and bearing 
finer flowers, is Candytuft (Iveris). I. amara, white, and 
I. speciosa, deep purple, are the best varieties. They are 
quite hardy. The Tassel-flower or Cacalia bears an ex- 
ceedingly delicate and pretty blossom. It does tolerably 
well planted in the open ground, but if small plants are 
raised in a hot-bed early in the season, and transplanted 
to any sunny spot in the garden, an early and continuous 
bloom will be secured. The seeds mature very rapidly, 
and by the time the plants of the first set have passed their 
prime, new ones, self-sown, will be ready to bloom. 
After the old plants have borne their last blossom, they 
should be removed. The foliage grows in a thick cluster 
close to the ground, from the center of which slender 
waving stems shoot up, bearing delicate tassel-like blos- 
soms. C. coccinea, red, and C. sonchifolia (or aurea), yel- 
low, are the only varieties of which I have any knowledge. 


The Schizanthus is an exceedingly beautiful annual, 
noi by any means as extensively known or cultivated as 
it deserves. The flowers are of various colors, delicately 
veined and spotted, and nestle in a foliage correspond- 
ingly beautiful. S. Hookerii, crimson and yellow; S. 
albus, white and crimson, and S. gracilis, are the best 








varieties. It is a little tender, but may be successfully 
grown without artificial aid, if planted in'a warm, sunny 
spot. It looks well grown in masses. Euphorbia varie- 
gata bears a little white flower, insignificant in itself, but 
from the manner of its growth, and the peculiar green and 
white foliage with which it is surrounded, it is prized by 
alllovers of flowers. The seeds should be planted several 
inches apart, as they send up strong fleshy growing plants 
about eighteen inches high, which are showy without be- 
ing coarse, and not only an ornament to the garden, but 
very valuable for cutting, to arrange with other flowers of 
more Cecided coloring. An annual quite indispensable to 
every collection, large or small, is Eschscholtzia crocea. 
It isa native of California but has proved perfectly hardy 
here. From May until hard frost, it is crowded with bril- 
liant yellow blossoms, which look like so many butter- 
flies. The foliage is beautifully light and airy. The 
seeds sow themselves in the Fall, and a mass once es- 
tablished will need no further attention except thinning 
out the young plants when they come up too thickly in 
the Spring. £. alba is a plant of precisely similar appear- 
ance and habit, except that the flowers are white. Its 
long tap root renders it difficult to transplant. A few 
green-house plants such as Ageratum, Stevia, Mimuius 
and Gillyflower may be successfully raised as tender an- 
nuals. 
BEDDING PLANTS. 


Among the numerous bedding plants which meke 
the garden gay during the later Summer months the 
Verbena presents the first claim to attention. It is too 
well known to require any description. Some of the 
finest varieties are: Lady in White, pure white ; De- 
fiance and Mrs. Woodworth, bright scarlet ; Lord Rag- 
lan, pink with white eye ; Lady Palmerston, purple with 
white eye, and Sir J. Paxton, crimson. They thrive best 
in a light sandy soil, and exposed to ahot sun. Gerani- 
ums, from their constant and brilliant bloom, are highly 
ornamental. The old Balm bears the finest foliage. Of 
scarlet Geraniums, Punch and Tom Thumb are indispu- 
tably the best; and in the same family, Luceda Rosea, 
bright pink, and Mary Weld, salmon color, are both de- 
sirable. No fancy geraniums are more valuable for bed- 
ding than Perfection and Pretty Polly. Heliotropes, too, 
fill an important place from July to September. Lady 
fielen Mar and Splendidum, both dark and free bloomers, 
are excellent varieties. For light flowers, nothing is bet- 
ter than the old Peruvian. Salvia or Flowering Sage, is 
exceedingly ornamental to the garden, sending up bril- 
liant spikes of flowersin August. S. coccinea, intense 
scarlet, and S. amabalis, blue, are the best varieties. 

Some moist sheltered spot must be given to the Fuchsia, 
an exceedingly beautiful and graceful flower, with innu- 
merable varieties. The most profuse bloomer of all is 
the F. speciosa, dark blue and red, The Hero, which bears 
lighter colored flowers, is also a fast grower and very 
free bloomer. The Empress, white and rose, the Venus 
de Medicis, pink, the Climax, deep red and purple, are al) 
fine, and have that cool limpid coloring, absolutely re- 
freshingtto behold, which belongs exclusively to flowers 
grown in the shade. Cupheas, Bouvardias, Lantanas, 
Coral Plants, and many others, bloom abundantly in the 
open ground. The tender, summer-flowering bulbs give 
us a most gorgeous array of blossoms late in the season. 
Among these the Gladiolus stands pre-eminent, as its 
tall stems hold up the inimitable flowers to the sun. The 
Hector, bright rose, the Mad. Leseble, white, the Joan 
d’Arc, bright purple, the Adonis, cherry color, are among 
the best. These flowers have a proud magnificent beauty, 
and never fail to elicit admiration. Amariilis formosissi- 
ma gives us large superb lilies in July or August, on 
stems about ten inches high. The flowers are a rich vel- 
vety crimson, spotted with gold. Tigridia pavonia bears 
very showy and beautiful flowers of a somewhat simi- 
lar character, but without the spots. The Tuberose bears 
tall spikes of creamy white flowers, which are delicious- 
ly fragrant. The first growth must be made under glass, 
and it is quite useless to preserve the bulbs for a second 
season, as our sun is not hot enough to ripen them fully. 
A few bulbs may be reserved, and planted a week or 
two after the first set, for a succession of bloom. 

There are numerous climbing plants, all worthy of at- 
tention. Roses in endless.variety—Dahlias by hundreds, 
and Chrysanthemums by the score—but each one of 
these demands a separate article. Any one, however, 
who will plant all the varieties of flowers herein enumer 
ated, or who will select a few from each division, and add 
a half dozen Roses, may secure a succession of choice 
and beeautiful flowers from the time the Spring snows 
melt away, until winter winds make sharp suggestions of 
some other employment than gardening. It is wiser to 
have some personal knowledge of a plant before setting 
it in your own garden. If possible, know something of 
each one before you admit it to your collection ; then 
give it a reasonable amount of careful culiure, and suc- 
cess will not fail to crown your efforts. [But when not 
practicable to first study the flowers on the grounds of 
others, your own garden will furnish the school,—Ed.) 
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A Few Convenient Garden Tools. 
a 

An old gardener always uses fewer and sim- 
pler tools, and does better work, than the no- 
vice. We will describe a few of the best, indeed 
about all that are essential for common opera- 
tions. A small outlay will purchase the whole 
of them, and the facility they give to garden 
work, will pay a very large interest on the cost. 
Let it be remembered, that a good implement, 
however high the price, is in the end cheaper 
than a poor one costing not a fourth as much. 
Light, well made garden tools, of cast steel, or 
spring steel, or of iron edged with steel, are al- 
ways to be preferred to those made wholly of 
iron. The former do not bend or batter, or 
break so easily ; they cost a little more, but last 
much longer, do not rust readily, keep sharper, 
and are lighter and handier in every respect. 
Tue SPADE is necessary to dig holes, drains, 
etc., to cut turf, to move small quantities of 
earth in making beds, etc., to divide masses of 
shrubs or other plants, to take up trees, and the 
like, but it no longer holds the place of honor. 
Tue SpaprnG Fork, (fig. 1,) is the usurper. 
This is the implement for work- 
ing the soil. It penetrates the 
ground with greater ease, and 
lifts as much soil as the spade, 
leaving it light and crumbly, 
not in soggy lumps. We pre- 
fer a five tined fork, the tines 
bevel-backed, of the best steel, 
and gradually and very slight- 
ly increasing in width from the 
tread to the points, so as to 

‘ prevent stones from catching 
between them. For moving loose earth, sand, 
compost, etc., a shovel is indispensable, except in 
very small gardens. So also is a common field hoe. 
Tur Ree, AND Ling, (fig. 2,) of the form 
shown in our cut, is most conve- 
nient, but any cord wound upon 
iu pointed stake, with another 
short stake attached to the, end, 
will answer the purpose well. <A 
strong cord of good size is prefer- 
able to a string. It should be 
strong enough to bear a hard pull. 
The garden line serves a more 
important purpose in giving a gar- 
den that symmetry and regularity 
which marks a well kept place, than any other 
implement. A long line made so strong as to 
bear stretching, yet so small in diameter as not 
to be swayed by the wind, is preferable. It 
should be housed at night away from dews. 
THe Eperne Knire, (fig 3.) Good grass 
sods are far preferable to the box plant as edg- 
ings for beds. The former, neatly cut and laid, 
and kept closely trimmed, are neater, 

more pleasing to the eye, and can be 

more readily “ mended,” than the box 

which often winter kills or fades in spots, 

and requires a year or two to acquire a 
respectable size. The grass edging can 

be in perfection in a month or two. To 

: clip and trim the edges of the sod border, 
Fig. 3. 5 half-moon shaped blade, with a handle 
like a spade, is convenient, but not indispen- 
sable; a sharpened spade is a good substitute. 
A SrEEL-TOOTHED RAKE, the head and teeth 
being all spring steel, and in one piece, 8 to 12 
inches wide, with the teeth long and well an- 
nealed so as not to bend easily, is essential for 
nice working of the soil, for pulverizing it, for 
mingling compost with the surface, and for dres- 





Fig. 2. 





sing ground walks, removing stones, lumps, etc. 
A Grass Rakz (fig. 4,) is one of the most con- 
venient tools we have used. It is simply a hay 
rake, with at 
least twice as 
many teeth as 
the common hay 
rake. The teeth 
are shorter, and 
of course closer 
togethg. This 
gathers up the 
clippings. of the 
grass plot or lawn very clean. We do not make 
hay in the garden, and the grass never should 
be more than 4 inches high. All that this rake 
will not gather, is-best left on the sward as a 
mulch for the roots; it will not show, perceptibly. 
THe Suvurrie Hor, (fig. 5,) often wrongly 
called “scuffle hoe,” is a very convenient im- 
plement for working among plants. 
If provided with a long handle, it 
saves the back from many an ache, 
and some wear of fingers. The 
blade should have both edges sharp, 
and then in shuffling it backward 
and forward, it cuts both ways, 
severing the weeds, and leaving 
Fig.5. them on the surface, and lighten- 
ing the svil. We advise its general adoption. 
Dieses, (fig. 6,) of which we present two 
kinds, are simply round pointed pieces of wood 
or iron for making holes in which 
to set out plants or cuttings rapid- 
Fig. 6. 


Fig. 4. 


ly. But we do not advise their use 
in general, for though convenient, 
a much better hole is made with a 
trowel or flat stick, inserted and 
pressed to one side; the soil is not 
then compressed on all sides. Still 
the dibbles are very convenient in 
rapid work, and in the field. The spur on the long 
one reculates the depth to which it may be thrust. 
Tur GARDEN TROWEL, (fig. 7,) is very con- 
venient for lifting and transplanting, digging 
holes, etc. It is like a common small mortar 
trowel, with the sides 
curved upwards aS 
little. Our American 
made garden trowels 
are less curved than the English manufactured 
ones, which form nearly or quite half a cylin- 
der; the former are preferable, as they do not 
cling to the soil, while they answer all purposes. 
A KNIFE-BLADE TROWEL or weeder, (fig. 8,) 
was recently shown to us by Mr. Theodore Holt, 
a gardener of this city, now a missionary horti- 
culturist at Port Royal, 8. C. It consists of a 
eS blade of steel, an inch and 
a half wide, and 6} in- 
Fig. 8. ches long, tapering with 
a gradual curve to a point, the shank raised at 
right angles to the blade, which is sharp at both 
edges, and nearly flat on the upper side. The 
use of the implement is in weeding, and thin- 
ning out all kinds of vegetables and other plants 
sowed in rows, and one a little familiar with it, 
does this tedious work with ease, and rapidity. 
THE Spop, (fig. 9,) is a stout chisel upon the 
end ofacane. It should be in the gardener’s 
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Fig. 9. 


or master’s hand whenever he walks through 
his grounds; “and wherever a weed of any 
considerable size shows itself, the spud should 






ig. 7. 





seek out its root, deep down under the sod 
or spreading close to the surface, and cutting it 
off, leave the plant to wither where it stood, or 
to be easily pulled up. This is good for thistles. 


THe WEEDING Fork, (fig. 10,) is a little im- 
plement, which we have taken 
great satisfaction in using of late 
years. Itis the spading fork on a 
one-hand scale. Penetrating the soil 
about four inches, it loosens it thor- 
oughly near the roots of plants, 
and in places where the spading 
fork can not be used. At the same 
time it greatly facilitates the up- 
rooting of weeds. For working Fig. 10. 
strawberry beds it is a most excellent implement. 
Bayonet OR ONtoN Hog, (fig. 11.) This is 
a sharp-pointed, double edged steel implement, 
about 8 inches long and 13 inches wide at the 
broadest part, tapering down to a point. It is 
set like a common hoe, upon a handle 4 or 4} 
feet long. We use it more than any other garden 
implement. The point turned to either side, is 
convenient for 
~ working among 
\ all kinds of plants, 
and for digging 
drills, loosening 





Fig. 11. 


up the ground, etc. 
purpose of the common hoe for cutting weeds, 
loosening the soil without heaping it up, ete. 
Mr. Holt’s trowel, (fig. 8,) with the shank curved 
so as to bring the middle of the blade in front of 
a long handle, and three inches distant, would 
be still better than the bayonet hoe, we think. 
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Earliness of Grapes. 
a 

At a meeting of Fruit Growers in Rochester, 
last Fall, Mr. Barry spoke of the Rebecca grape 
as “a high flavored grape, as good as a fine 
Muscat.” Mr. Hoag regarded it as “a very su- 
perior grape,” etc., etc. We agree with these 
gentlemen, thus far; but when they speak of it 
as ripening much earlier than the Diana, we can 
not accord with them. In our experience, it is 
eatable a little earlier, but it does not get itsjuices 
matured and perfected so as to be really ripe 
and delicious until the Diana is fit to be gather- 
ed into the same basket. The longer it hangs 
upon the vine without exposure to hard frosts, 
the better. Two baskets of them lie on our 
table now as we write, (Jan. 10th,); those cut 
early, have a green, watery look, as if imperfect- 
ly ripened; those cut later, have a golden, semi- 
transparent, sunny aspect, and they are much 
sweeter than the others.—There are several new 
grapes, of which we hoped to hear more last 
Fall, and among them the Cuyahoga and Cre- 
velling. (The Crevelling is called by some “Cata- 
wissa,” by others “Bloom.”) So far as we 
have heard, little new testimony has been giv- 
en to their excellence. Those who advertise 
these and other novelties, should have brought 
the fruit before our various Pomological Socie- 
ties and Fairs, last Fall, and obtained their im- 
partial opinions. If the propagators can not 
get a favorable verdict for their fruit from such 
sources, the probability is that it is not worthy 
of public notice. If they can, this favorable 
judgment will be worth a hundred fold more to 
the vender than the most flaming advertisements 
or the loud putlings of interested persons. We 
suspect, however, that the two grapes above 
mentioned are worthy of all the commendation 
that has been bestowed on them. They are 
both superior to the Hartford Prolific and Con- 
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cord, and they ripen earlier than the Isabella. 

The Adirondac grape, which hails from Platts- 
burg, is said to ripen a fortnight before the Isa- 
bella, and to be of first-rate quality. Its ripen- 
ing last Fall at Plattsburgh, and its exhibition 
at Montreal in the month of October, is good 
evidence of its early maturity. Ifit will ripen 
at Plattsburg, before hard frost, it will ripen any 
where in the United States. Its earliness being 
proved, now give us good proofs of its quality. 

Some time last Fall, Mr. Thomas, of the 
Country Gentleman, writing from Ohio, men- 
tioned visiting a Seedling Isabella, which was ful- 
ly equal in flavor, size, etc., to its parent, and 
two weeks earlier. If these facts prove to be 
facts, the public will want to hear more about 
that grape. For, let men say what they will 
about the Delaware, Concord and the other new 
comers, we pray take not away from us the old 
Isabella where it can be ripened. And if this 
seedling is fully equal to it, and ripens a fort- 
night earlier, it will be hailed with delight. 
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How to Treat Dwarf Pears. 
ee 

I have them fifteen years old in my garden, 
thrifty, hardy, productive, and bidding as fair to 
live the next fifty years, as any standard tree 
upon my grounds. The complaint against these 
pets of the garden, I am fully persuaded, is ow- 
ing more to neglect, and mismanagement, than 
to any inherent difficulty. Some varieties will 
not flourish on the quince stock. The fruit 
books will point.them out. Do not plant such. 
They will not be productive on grass ground, or 
in hard inflexible soil. Do not plant them there. 
They want a deep, rich, mellow border, at least 
eighteen inches in depth. If you can not afford 
to prepare a border, do not purchase dwarf pear 
trees. In addition to being properly planted, they 
must have care every season. Now they should 
be shortened in, about two-thirds of the last sea- 
son’s growth. This keeps them stocky, and pre- 
pares them to sustain‘a great burden of fruit. 
They also want a barrow full of stable manure 
put around them every Fall. The quince roots 
can not go far in search of food. They should 
have all they can take up within six or eight 
feet of the tree. With manure and good man- 
agement dwarf pears will be a success, C. 


72 Oe 
Plant an Apple Orchard. 


The old ones are fast dying out all through 
the older States. They were plantedja hundred 
years ago, or more, have done good service, and 
ought to have their day. When apples are $3 
a barrel and upward, there is not an adequate 
supply in the country. They can be grown at 
a dollar a barrel, with profit. The apple crop 
in a single small county in this State, was worth 
half a million of dollars last year. Other coun- 
ties, in the older parts of the Eastern States, 
-were under the necessity of paying out a hun- 
dred thousand dollars for this fruit, because they 
had not the article athome. Peaches and plums 
we may be able to get along without, but apples 
we must haye—for sauce, for pies, for the des- 
sert, and for the dinner basket of little boys and 
girls who can not come home from school to dine. 
We say then to every farmer, plant an orchard 
of at least a hundred trees. The trees are all 
ready for you in the nursery, well grown, and 
grafted, two and three years from the bud. Get 
thrifty trees, of varieties that you know will 
flourish in your locality, and in four years you 
will be eating fruit from them. Do not fail to 
plant an orchard this verv month. 
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Earthern Pots for Plants—Very Useful 
for Everybody 


Comparatively few persons, except those who 
have green-houses, have yet learned the decided 
advantage there is in having an assortment of 
earthern-ware pots about the garden. They 
cost but a trifle—only about a dollar for a hun- 
dred of the smallest size, and from that up to 
five or six dollars per hundred for the largest 
size needed in ordinary gardens ; and they will 
generally pay for themselves the first year, while 
they will last many years if used with moderate 
care. Take, for example, the operations in a 
common vegetable-garden on the farm, or in the 
village lot. We must wait until the ground is 
dry and warm, before the work of preparation, 
and seed sowing can begin, and the Summer is 
half gone before the table is supplied with any- 
thing more than a little lettuce, a few radishes, 
and, perhaps, some early peas. Asparagus and 
pie-plant, where these 
are. grown, about 
complete the assort- 
ment. But by simply 
providing a few pots, 
the lettuce can be had 
much earlier,so can the 
melons, the onions, 
the cabbage and to- 
mato plants, the cu- - 
cumbers, the squash- 
es, and a dozen other 
things, and with 
more certainty, and 
but little more labor. 
The flower garden, too, may be a bloom of 
beauty and a source of pleasure, many more 
weeks. Having on hand the flower pot, or 
plant pots,as we may call them, we can sow 
our seeds a month or more in advance, and 
have the plants all in vigorous growth by the 
time the ground is warm and ready to re- 
ceive them. Ten, twenty, fifty, or a hundred 
pots of earth may be sown with seeds at an éarly 
date, and be set on the sunny side of the house 
or barn, or of a board fence, during the day, and 
over night also, except when the chilly air be- 
tokens a frost. They can then be readily set 
into the barn, or into the cellar if very cold, or 
they may be covered with blankets, carpets, 
mats, or hay, or straw. A hundred 5-inch pots 
will scarcely require a space five feet square. 
After the seed is sown, an occasional watering 
is required—using water with the chill taken off, 
putting it on moderately—not in a flood—with 
a common sprinkler. The pots may be filled 
with earth and the seeds sown under cover on 
rainy days, ifa mass of soil has been previously 
prepared and placed under cover. (For de- 
scription of best soils, and best kinds of pots, 
see the March American Agriculturist, page 71.) 














If one has plenty of small pots, a seed or two 
may be sown in each, and one plant only be al- 
lowed to grow. At the proper time the soil 
can be slipped out in a moment and set into the 
ground; the plant will grow right on, and bein 
a bearing condition, when perhaps the seed 
sown in the open soil is just beginning to start 
up, if perchance it has not been rotted by along 
cold rain. An hour's labor upon the pois will 
provide two or three dozen cucumber or squash 
plants, which when planted out will start off 
ahead of all the noxious insects. It is usually 
preferable, however, to sow more seed in larger 
pots and after the plants are grown so as to be- 
gin to crowd, transplant them into smaller 
pots, one or two ineach. Four, six, eight, or 
more small plants, like cabbages, may be left 
in each pot of larger size, and the soil be di- 
vided when putting out; but we prefer smaller 
pots with one plant in each, at the time of the 
final transplanting. There is then no breaking 
or disturbing of the roots in the removal. 
Figs. 1, 2, 8, are sections of different sized pots 
filled and with plants growing. In the bottom 
are pieces of broken pots, or bricks, stone chips, 
or oyster shells, to afford free drainage off 
through the hole in the bottom, for any surplus 
water. It is important to have only so much 
moisture as will be naturally retained by the 
soil. Above the bottom layer is half an inch or 
so of moss to sustain the earth. Thin sods, or 
fine shavings may be used, in the absence of 
moss. The drainage and moss will occupy 
one-fifth to one-fourth of the pot (it is shown 
too thick in the engravings,) and the soil be 
filled in to within half an inch or less of the top. 
Figures 4 and 5, show the mode of taking out 
the plants. Place the hand upon the soil 
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(fig. 4) with the stem between the fingers, invert 
the pot, and strike its edge gently upon the cor- 
ner of a table, block, or other wood. The mass 
will slip out as seenin fig. 5. Afteralittle prac- 
tice it will be a pleasure to often take out the 
soil and examine its condition, its dryness or 
wetness, and the growth of the roots. If these 
have filled up the soil, and appear crowded, be- 
fore the open ground is ready, transfer them to 
larger pots (called “repotting.”) Indeed most 
plants are benefited by one, two or three trans- 
fers; they grow more stocky above and in the 
soil, and a stronger mass of roots is secured. To 
repot, take a pot one or two sizes larger; put in 
the drainage and moss, and enough soil to 
raise the inserted ball of earth nearly to the top, 
Remove the bits of crockery from the bottom, 
and loosen the rootsa little if in a compact mass; 
set the ball in and sprinkle in loose earth around 
the outside, packing it down gently with tho 
fingers; water moderately, and set aside. Tho 
roots will soon spread out into the larger space, 
and be ready for a still larger pot, or for plant- 
ing out. The whole process is simple, and easi- 
ly performed after a little experience, and will 
afford veal pleasure. Take our advice, and order 
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a few pots this season to begin with, from the 
nearest pottery, or seed-store, or agricultural 
warehouse. We also advise the pottery men, 
and seed and implement dealers, to provide an 
ample supply by another season, if not this, for 
we hope to have tens of thousands in use in 
the Agriculturist gardens all over the country. 





The Tuberose—Very Desirable. 
a 

On few flowers has nature lavished more attrac- 
tions than upon the Tuberose (Polyanthes tuberosa). 
Graceful and beautiful, whether we regard the full 
clustered spike or the individual flowers, of a deli- 
cate, rich blush, or nearly white, it diffuses far and 
wide a fragrance not less delicious than powerful, 
and not in the least cloying. As its name indicates 
it isa tuberous plant. Itis anative of Ceylon, and 
requires a long season. The time is at hand for 
planting the tubers, and most important isit to se- 
eure good roots. They are annually imported by 
our seedsmen, and are besides grown inlarge quan- 
tities by florists in the vicinity of New-York, and 
other cities further South. A good bulb is large, 
plump and firm, with very few offsets ; one or two 
small offsets are not objectionable, as they help to 
furnish foliage ; but bulbs with any considerable 
number should be rejected, as the chances are that 
the main bulbs bloomed the previous season, and 
will not again, as the bulb never blooms but once. 
Plant them in rich and moderately dry soil, about 
one foot apart, covering the top of the bulb about 
oneinch. So soon as the flower stalks appear, set by 
each a strong stake, four feet long (one foot inthe 
ground,) to which tie the brittle stalk as often as 
necessary to keep it from being broken. Where 
the seasons are not long enough to allow the 
plant to perfect all its flowers or bulbs, about last 
of March or first of April put single bulbs into 
four inch pots, in soil composed of equal parts 
of loam, sand, and rotten manure. Give but lit- 
tle water and place in some warm part of a room 
or under the stage of a green house until they 
form roots, which will usually be in about two 
wecks. They should then be placed where they 
will be fully exposed to the light, in a tempera- 
ture not lower than 55° or 60°; when the weather 
is warm and settled they may be turned out into 
the open ground, being careful not to break the ball 
of earth around their roots. They bloom in August 
and September. 

So soon as frost kills the leaves in the Fall 
take up the roots andspread them out in the sun 
to dry, covering them at night, or bring them in- 
doors to avoid wet or frost. When they are so dry 
that all the soil will readily separate from the tu- 
bers, remove those that have not bloomed, put them 
aside for blooming plants next season, and keep the 
others to propagate from. The leaves and roots 
should then be cut off and the bulbs put away in 
the dryest place possible—if where the tempera- 
ture will be from 60° to 80° through the Winter, so 
much the better. Tubers that have bloomed 
should have their largest offsets taken off the next 
season and planted to make blooming bulbs for the 
succeeding year, whilethe old bulbs are planted to 
produce more offsets. 


THE HOUSEHOLD, 
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Drying Woolen Stockings. 
_———~_,_—_ 

All housekeepers know how difficult it is to wash 
and dry woolen hose without having them shrink. 
The strong feet of adults can overcome the shrink- 
age, but for the tender feet of children and infants 
the difficulty is a serious one. It can be easily 
avoided, however, by a simple method, which may 
uot be known to all the readers of this department 
of the American Agriculturist. When the stockings 
are new, lay them flat upon a piece of paste-board, 
mark out the form with a pencil, and then cut the 
board pattern fully as large as marked. When the 
stockings are washed and ready for drying, put one 











of these patterns into each, pinning them over the 
top, and they will remain of the original size after 
being dried. The sides of glove or ribbon boxes, 
or other paper boxes, make good dryers. We hap- 
pened in at a house the other day, where there were 
about half a score of children, old and young, and 
the rows of some thirty stockings on stretchers, 
set up to dry, was a pleasant sight, and sugges- 
tive—they suggested this paragraph. One thing 
more. Inthe case alluded to, the “good man of 
the house” had provided neat wooden stretchers, 
apparently whittled out of shingles with a jack- 
knife, 6m some winter evening. (He doubtless de- 
served to have such a fine group of children—they 
appeared to be well-behaved ones.) We indulged 
our fancy in imagining how the stockings for the 
tiny feet, then in the cradle,would successively occu- 
py a place on the different sized stretchers that 
stood in that long row, the bottoms ranging from 
two or three inches in length, to a full grown foot. 





Contributed to the American Agriculturist. 
Substitutes for Coffee. 
as 

1—E. C. Long, of Erie County, N. Y., sends to 
the Agriculturist the following directions, which are 
the result of several successive experiments to ob- 
tain a good substitute for coffee: ‘ Take clean rye, 
boil it in water ten minutes, dry it in pans, and 
brown it the same as coffee, taking care not to burn 
it. Then peel some carrots, cut them in small 
square pieces, dry, and brown them the same as the 
rye. Grind both the rye and the carrots, and mix 
one part of the carrots with two parts of the rye. 
A tablespoonful of the mixture makes a quart of an 
agreeable drink—an excellent substitute for coffee, 
we think....I have heard that beets are good, if 
prepared and used the same as above described for 
carrots, but have not experimented with them.” 


2—Adam Bohn, of Carroll County, Ill, writes 
that the Nepaul Barley, (No. 190 in our Seed list,) 
is one of the best substitutes for coffee in the coun- 
try. “Scald or boil it for a few minutes; dry, and 
brown it. A little Rio Coffee added makes it very 
pleasant, so much so that some of the oldest coffee 
drinkers have mistaken it for the pure Rio. An 
old lady tells me that since adopting the above 
drink, she has not been afflicted with her former 
headache, which was so troublesome.” 


38—O. R. Tisdel, Stephenson County, Ill, writes : 
Take common garden carrots, wash, slice in say 
¥{ inch pieces ; cut across, leaving the pieces about 
the size of kernels of corn; dry on tins in an oven 
about 24 hours, then brown and grind the same as 
other coffee. Use this with one-fourth part or less 
of Rio or Java coffee, and a rich excellent coffee is 
made, requiring a good judge to distinguish it from 
the pure article. It should not be made too strong. 

4—W. B., of Oletha, Kansas, writes: We have 
tried for coffee making, wheat, barley, corn, brgpm 
seed, sorghum seed, dourah corn, potatoes, acorns, 
carrots, parsneps, hickory nuts, and okra, and could 
only drink three or four of them. Nothing pleases 
us sO much as dandelion root, dried and lightly 
scorched, but never burned. We esteem it a stimu- 
lant, tonic in its influence, healthful, and as agreea- 
ble to the taste as the pure coffee berry. [This is 
one of the recipes advertised by some of the um- 
bug “ Professors” as a 50-cent secret. As a medici- 
nal drink, when needed, a little dandelion root is 
not objectionable. The U. 8. Dispensatory says it 
is slightly tonic, diuretic and aperient....is thought 
to have a specific action upon the liver, and is ap- 
plicable to derangement of the digestive organs. 
This is as a medicine. It should not be used when 
there is an irritable condition of the stomach and 
bowels.—Ep. } 


5—Wm. Muir, of Lawrence County, Ind., recom- 
mends sweet potatoes ; cut in thin slices, dry in sun 
or in an oven, and put away until wanted. Parch 
say a pint at a time, like coffee, and for a meal for 
six persons, grind and use about 14 teacupful. It 
gives a clear fluid. A bushel of sweet potatoes 
will supply a family of six, old and young. 


6—H. Baster, of Gates Mills, recommends “equal 





weights of chicory and coffee, dried and roasted in 
the usual manner. The chicory root is raised as 
easily as carrots, and in exactly the same manner. 
To prepare the root, wash it clean, slice lengthwise 
in 4 to 6 pieces, according to size, cut into 8{ inch 
lengths, dry and keep in a dry place until wanted.” 
[Chicory is largely used to adulterate coffee in this 
country, and especially in Europe, 25 million pounds 
being used in England and France alone. But its 
prolonged free use produces cramp in the stomach, 
heart-burn, loss of appetite, acidity, constipation 
or diarrhea, weakness of the limbs, tremblings and 
sleeplessness, cloudiness of the senses, etc. For 
full description of plant, with engraving, mode of 
cultivation, etc., see American Agriculturist for 
February, 1859—(vol. 18, page 53)—Ep.] 


7—Jairus Rich, Hamilton County, O., while ap- 
proving economy in all business transactions, well 
suggests whether a true patriot will drop the use 
of coffee, solely on account of its extra expense, 
when all the extra price now paid (anda little more) 
goes directly to support the expenses of the coun- 
try in these perilous times. 


[REMARKS.—The taste for coffee is wholly an ac- 
quired one; nobody likes a pure coffee infusion un- 
til they learn to doso by long practice, first dis- 
guising the coffee taste with milk or cream and 
sugar. Pure water is always most agreeable to the 
natural taste. People would feel as well, and be 
quite as well, if coffee and tea were banished, and 
the saving would be immense. We confess to 
drinking coffee, but only when prepared thus: The 
cup ¥¢ full of home-produced cream; 14 full of 
boiled milk; plenty of sugar; the rest filled up with 
coffee of fair strength. Such a drink we can ‘worry 
down’ without much wincing. Tea we have nev- 
er learned to like, and are too old to begin.—Ep.] 
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To Cook a Beef’s Heart—By “‘ Dolly.” 


a 

[We continue to receive numerous “recipes” on 
this subject, most of which are somewhat similar to 
each other, and not materially different from those 
given last month, page 86, but we can only make 
room for the following rather amusing letter.—Ep. ] 








To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 


Your just appeal in the February Agriculturist 
in favor of beeves’ hearts as a nutritious and cheap 
food, appears to me to stand in a fair way to be 
neutralized, if the directions given by correspond. 
ents be followed for cooking by any one expecting 
anything more palatable or savory than hashed 
sawdust, or boiled shavings.—Shade of Mrs. Glass 
to the rescue! “Gash it,” says one; “soak it,” 
says another; “ boil it,” say all. Chgp it, mince 
it, fry it, stew it—effectually spoil it, and then won- 
der that no one willeat it. But give it the slightest 
chance, and, if English Hare be justly esteemed a 
delicacy, Beef Heart is not to be despised. 

Don’t “boil until tender ;” it is tender—nothing 
more 80, if from a well-conditioned animal. Don’t 
‘gash it,” to let all the juice out—this is delicious, 
and wanted in the gravy; there are receptacles 
enough for the stuffing, which should be a simple 
veal stuffing, richer or plainer, as desired. Wasb 
the heart well in warm water; fill all the tubes 
and holes with the stuffing, and also spread a deep 
layer over the top, or thick end of the heart; skew- 
er the flap (which must be left on by the butcher) 
over the stuffing to keep it from falling out. Have 
the oven at a moderate heat, put in the heart, baste 
it frequently with butter, and let it bake steadily 
144 hours, if it weigh 6 lbs.; or 34 hour more or less 
for each pound over or under 6 lbs. When within 
thelast quarter of being done, turn the melted but- 
ter and drippings out into a hot frying pan, return 
the heart to the oven to finish cooking, while you 
make the gravy, thus: Add ¢ pint boiling water 
to the contents of the frying pan, also (divided 
into 4 parts) a piece of butter the size of a small 
egg, sprinkle with the dredger enough flour to 
thicken, and add salt and pepper to the taste. Set 
over the fire and stir the gravy until having sim- 
mered gradually, it boils, and is done. Put the 
heart on a very hot dish, (a water dish if you have 
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one) pour over it a little of the gravy, the remain- 
der of which serve up in a hot covered butter boat. 
Have your vegetables ready to serve when the heart 
is dished, your plates hissing hot. Cut the heart (be- 
ginning at the thick end) in slices lengthwise, eat 
while hot, and you’ve a dinner fit for a President. 
And then, if there be any left from dinner, it makes 
a hash not inferiorto, and much resembling, jug- 
ged hare....Be it remembered, that a beef heart 
chills as quickly as fat venison or mutton, and can 
not be fully appreciated unless eaten when direct 
from the oven, and on very hot plates. 
DOLLY, THE COOK. 
Cottage Farm, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
—— Oa > 


A Good Home-made Yeast. 


Mrs. Jane E. Foote, of Onondaga County, N. Y., 
writes to the American Agriculturist thus: “A very 
nice yeast is made as follows: Peel and boil twelve 
potatoes; pour off the water, and jam fine. With 
ready boiling water from the tea-kettle, scald two 
quarts of sifted flour in a pan, making it about the 
consistency of thick paste. Add a teaspoonful of 
ginger, a tablespoonful of salt, and the potatoes be- 
fore prepared, heating the whole well together. 
When cool, add four yeast cakes, previously dis- 
solved in warm water, or a teacupful of hop-yeast. 
The above quantity will do fora “ baking” of three 
loaves, four times, by keeping in acool place. It has 
this advantage over the usual prescriptions for pota- 
to yeast, while answering about as well, viz: that 
it does not need to be made on every baking day. 


Cocoanut Cakes—Cocoanut Jumbles. 
nitty 

Mrs. J. B., of Allentown, contributes the follow- 
ing to the Agriculturist: For cake, skin one cocoa- 
nut and grate fine; add 1 Ib. sugar, 1 Ib. flour, 1 
teacupful milk, 1 Ib. sugar, 8 eggs, and spice to the 
taste——For Jumbles: 1 grated cocoanut, 1 tea- 
cupful flour, 1 teacupful butter, 2 teacupfuls sugar, 
and the whites of 3 eggs. Mix and drop them on 
baking tins, a little distance apart. They are very 
nice. [These are the same as are sold by the con- 
fectioners, we suppose. They are very goodin the 
mouth, but not so in weak stomachs. We should 
hardly recommend them for children. Their di- 
gestibility depends much upon the fine grating of 
the cocoanut, unless they are finely masticated by 
good teeth, before swallowing. The amount of but- 
ter used, though perhaps necessary to their good 
keeping and oily taste, tends to render the cocoa- 
nut more indigestible.—Ep.] 

French Loaf Cake.—By same as above: 
1 1b. flour, 1 1b. sugar, 1 Ib. raisins, 44 1b. butter, 
1 cup new milk, 1 teaspoonful raisins, 5 eggs, and 
spice to taste. 
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A Truce to Corn Bread. 
sila 

In addition to One Hundred different recipes al- 
ready published this year, we have on hand nearly 
200 others, and the number is increased by every 
mail. The subject is an important one, and we are 
glad to have aided to excite so much interest in it ; 
but probably it will not be desirable to devote more 
space to the topic at present. We return thanks to 
the many kind contributors, and regret that we 
can not find room for all their favors. It is rather 
remarkable that among nearly three hundred reci- 
pes contributed for the Agriculturist, so few are 
just alike—A Correction: In condensing and 
printing so many recipes, from a variety of manu- 
scripts, a few errors have doubtless occurred. 
Thus: in No. 32, page 54, (February,) k should be 7 
in the word cooked. and read “.... When sufficient- 
ly cooled, etc.”—In No. 132, page 87 (March), read : 
“2 teaspoonfuls of salt, etc.” 
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BouTTeR IN WINTER.—We return thanks for sev- 
eral recently received communications on this sub- 
ject, which will be reserved until the more appro- 
priate season, next Winter.—Many good hints on 
other topics, received, are necessarily laid over, 





A True Farmer-Soldier’s Wife. 
—_—o— , 

[Since the beginning of the present year, it has 
been our pleasure to receive about thirty thousand 
letters from subscribers in different parts of the 
country, and while mainly on business matters, they 
have contained very frequent incidental allusions 
that have afforded us no little pleasure. The his- 
torian could gather a true picture of the feeling of 
the country at the present peculiar period, from 
these off-hand private business letters. As we omit 
the name and town, we violate no confidence in 
giving the following extract from a recent letter 
from Edgar County, Illinois, remarking that it is 
similar in spirit to very many others received, and 
shows the true character of multitudes of the 
daughters of the land, West as well as East.—Ep.] 


Mr. Epitor.—The fact that my husband has ex- 
changed the plow for the sword, has prevented his 
renewing his subscription; but as I am the farmer 
now, I must still have the American Agriculturist, 
and I send you thevery first dollar I have been able 
to spare for that purpose. My husband has chanced 
to receive no pay as yet, though six months in the 
service, and our farm produce only brings about half 
price; but we have abundant crops, good health, 
patriotic husbands, and firm hopes of still having a 
country. So we will “thank Godand take courage.” 


The Editor with his Young Readers. 


A Very Good Memory—Some Hints. 


Mr. N. L. Wilcox, of Windsor, Ashtabula Co., O., 
writes to the Agriculturist, that Emma Sweet, 15 
years of age, learned 2,087 verses in the Bible 
during one week. This is equivalent to 691¢ chap- 
ters of 30 verses each. Or it is equivalent to all of 
Matthew (1,071 verses), all of Mark (678 verses), and 
to the 36th verse of the 7th chapter of Luke. It is 
equivalent to the whole of the Book of Genesis 
(1,533 verses), and over 20 chapters in Exodus..... 
Alvira Moore of the same town, learned in one 
week 1,545 verses, equivalent to nearly all of 
Matthew and Mark....Emma and Alvira should be 
very thankful for such good memories. We would 
give more than one thousand dollars to be able to 
learn half as many verses in the same time. Such 
a memory would save us much time and labor. 

HOW TO IMPROVE THE MEMORY. 


A few persons, like those above referred to, have 
a native faculty of remembering almost everything 
they read once or twice ; but these are exceptions, 
and we doubt not, that should we ask each one of 
the hundreds of thousands of boys and girls who 
read the Agriculturist, ‘‘ Have you a good memory ?” 
ninety-nine in every hundred would answer, “no!” 
The truth is, almost everybody’s memory is poor, 
until it is trained and cultivated, and the only way 
to improve it is by use. If a boy puts his arm ina 
sling, or keeps it hanging by his side, it will grow 
slim and weak. If, on the contrary, he use it vig- 
orously, holding plow, chopping wood, and in other 
vigorous exercise, it will grow muscular and strong. 
The boy who goes into a blacksmith shop as an ap- 
prentice, strikes very feeble blows upon the heated 
iron, at first; he scarcely makes a visible impres- 
sion. But after afew months’ exercise, his blows 
tell; his arm has not only become strong, but also 
disciplined to give a proper direction to the blows. 
Just so with the memory. Exercising it in any di- 
rection will give it strength and disciplined power. 
One having a weak memory, should specially culti- 
vate that faculty. Parents and teachers often make 
a great mistake ; because a child exhibits a dislike 
of arithmetic, or of any other branch, they let him 
give more attention to something else, for which he 
appears to have a liking, or natural tact. The 
true plan is, to give most attention to the exercise 
and cultivation of those very faculties which are the 
weakest. In this way only can a well balanced ef- 
fective mind be secured. This applies to the edu- 
cation up to maturity of mind and body. With 
this general discipline, the mind will afterwards act 
most effectively if its energies are mainly turned in 
some specific channel of thought. 
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Crowded Again—The Maps.—The 
continued calls for maps of the scenes of the war 
operations, show that our readers, old and young, 
desire these ndw, more than anything else, and 
they prefer them in the Agriculturist to other pa- 
pers, because our maps are so well printed, and 
on such good paper. We trust our younger read- 
ers are studying geography very rapidly and ef- 
fectively now; if so, they will cheerfully wait longer 
for the problems, stories, etc., that would other- 
wise occupy page 121. As it is, we have ventur- 
ed to crowd back a little on to this page, which 
properly belongs to your mothers’ and older sis- 
ters’ department ; but they will excuse us, we hope. 

New Rebuses. 

Here are a few puzzles that will require some in- 
genuity to read, but after the explanations given on 
page 57, [Feb.], most will be able to make them out. 





No. 4—The above is a trite saying, worth remem- 
bering when read. (This was contributed by one 
of our young readers, whose name chanced not to 
be retained with the sketch. Will he please report ?) 





No. 5—A political axiom, or truth, which is not 
being demonstrated in our country, just now. (Con- 
tributed by R. F. Roberts, Racine County, Wis.) 


ita 
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No. 6—The above is a verse from the Book of 
Proverbs, which every boy and girl should remem- 


—- 





ber. It will be easily read if you give the right 
character to the men shooting: the little birds. 
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No. 7—A Chinese block puzzle. It is required to 
arrange the above 8 pieces to form a perfect square. 
Do not cut this paper, but transfer the marks upon 
thick paper, and then cut the pieces for arranging. 


Answer to No. 2 in February Agriculturist, page 
57: “ On earth peace, good will toward men.’ 


Answer to No. 3, (same ): The Union muss t 
and ¢ hall bee mummy; that is, “ The Union must 
and shall be preserved.’ 

















We'll hold in our hands as we’re marching along. 


Chide mildly the erring, jeer not at their fall, 


er in the same space, (130 pages). 
will soon be. 
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IL-M ARCHING mash Sogo 


Words by R. P. Ciarsg. mu. B. BRADBURY, 
March Movement. From “ Golden Chain,” by permission, 
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1. The chil - dren are gath-ring from near and from far, The trumpet is sounding the 

2. The foe is be-fore us in bat-tle. ar-ray, But let us not wav-er not 
So — foes ee See ees Se A. 
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eall for the id, The con - flict is raging, 't willbe fear-ful and long, We'll 
turn from the way, The Lord is our strength,be this ev - er our song, With 
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gird on our armor, and be seiivihdng a-long. Marching 
cour-age and faith we are marching cs he tee 
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con - flict is raging, ‘twill be fearful and long, Thea gird on the armor and be addin along. 
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ay. 
We've ‘listed for life, and will camp on the field, 
With Christ as our Captain we never will yield: 
The “sword of the Spirit,” both trusty and strong, | But one thing assures us, we can not go wrong 


Through conflicts and tris al our crowns we must win, 
For here we contend ’gainst temptation and sin ; 


If trusting our Savior, while marching along. 





Chorus.—Marching along, &e. i Chorus. —Marching along, &e. 
Il.—CHIDE MILDLY THE ERRING, 
36.—Two to cach Measure. Ww. B.B 
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1, Chide mild-ly the err-izg, Kind language en-dears, Grief. fol-lows the sin - 4 
p.o. The heart which is strick-en Needs nev-er a blow, The heart which is strick-en 
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If strength be but human, how weak are we all. 


When tempests so shadow life’s wearisome way. 


If our young readers do not already know one or both of the above pieces of music, we hope they will 
learn them speedily ; we know they are good. A beautiful lesson is taught in the second piece. Let every 
one remember that “kind language endears.”——We copy these two pieces by the express permission 
of Mr. Bradbury, from his Sunday School Song Book, called “‘GoLDEN Cuatn,” and a golden chain it is, 
for it binds together more beautiful Songs and Hymns for children than we have ever before found togeth- 
The Golden Chain should be in every Sunday School, and we hope it 
Our own scholars have sung it nearly through: will friend Bradbury please hurry and give 
us another like it? [By the 100, the price is 12 cents each, in paper covers, or if bound, 16 cents cach. ] 


3. 
Chide mildly the erring, entreat them wita care, 
Their natures are mortal, they need not despair, 
What marvel that footsteps should wander astray, | We allhave some frailty, we all are unwise, (skies. 
| The grace which redeems us’ must come from the 





Ericsson’s Iron-clad Vessel, “‘ Monitor.” 


ao 

The above sketch, made for the Agriculturist, 
gives an accurate representation of this now fa- 
mous floating battery, just as we have scen it daily 
for some time past, while going to and from 
home. Its wonderful deeds are already familiar 
to our readers, and we have room for only a brief 
description. It is 173 feet long, 41 feet wide, and 11 
fect deep. An iron hull forms the bottom, and 
above this is another flat boat or frame, also partly 
in the water, so that only 2 to 4 feet of its sides 
are scen, according to the loading. The sides and 
top are covered with many thicknesses of rolled 
iron plates, each an inch thick, so that no cannon 
ball yet made can penetrate them. The machinery 
is all below water. <A very thick cannon-ball-proof 
tower rises in the middle, 10 feet. This is 20 feet 
inside diameter, and in it are two largest size can- 
nons, which are fired through port holes that are 
closed while loading. The tower is turned round 
by steam, so as to present the guns in any direc- 
tion, for firing. Each ball weighs 170 1]bs. The men 
are protected from all harm by the thick iron cov- 
ering. The smoke-pipe slips down, when desired. 
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Shadows on the Wall. 
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The younger readers of the Agriculturist, and 
doubtless many older ones too, will find pleasant 
evening recreation in exercising their ingenuity 
over the two pictures here given. With a little 
skill, and some practice in getting the hands and 
fingers into the positions shown, the dark figures 





GRANDPA. 


can be thrown perfect and well-defined. (We have 
several more of these pictures rcady to show you.) 
To make the shadows, they should fall squarely 
upon the wall, from a single bright light—the 
hands being placed nearer to the wall than to the 
light. If more than one wick, or more than one 
lamp be used, set all the wicks so that they shall 
be in a direct line with the hand. In this way only 
cay a clear sharp outline be obtained. Many trials 
will be required to get the fingers in position—a lit- 





tle change of position varies the shadow greatly, 
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== = gion lying between Washington in the North- 

east, Charleston, 8. C., in the South-east, Cin- 

cinnati in the North-west, and Atlanta, Ga., 

in the South-west—the last named an impor- 


tant railroad center. The points of most in- 
terest just now, in Virginia, and in North Caro- 
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Sewing ‘Machines. 


The following report was made at the late Fair held at 
Utica, N. Y., upon the merits of Sewing Machines, The 
report will be interesting to those inquiring for the best 
Family Sewing Machine - 

“We come now to the last articles on our list—speci- 
“mens of Machine Sewing. We confess our great hesita- 
“tion in deciding upon their merits, where all are so well 
“done ; but feel assured that our judgment must meet 
“with approval when we award the First Premium to 
“ No, 971, W. 8. Taylor (Grover & Baker’s Machine)- 
“considering the variety of articles made up of different, 
“ materials, exhibited there. To No. 306,two machine- 
“made shirts, Mrs. Gallup, (Wheeler & Wilson’s Ma- 
*chine,) we would rec i the S i Premium. 
“In justice to our decision, we would notice the fact that 
“all the specimens of work done on the Wheeler & Wil- 
“son Machine are upon plain, heavy fabrics, which are 
“not considered by the ladies so good a test of the pow- 
“ers of a machine designed for family use, as when 
“lighter materials are neatly made up by a skillful ope- 
“ rater.” 





Mrs. SELDEN COLLINS, Chairman. 


M «C. S. BENNETT. 
Mis. GEORGE LANE, 
Mrs. G. 0. GREENHILL 


PREMIUM LIST, 


For 1862---Vol. XXI. 

Or Pay to Voluntary Agents who will attend to collect- 
ing names of new and old subscribers to the Agri- 
culturist, and forwarding them to the Office. 

(se In selecting articles for premiums, we have 
aimed to get such as are useful. [°° WE wisn IT 
DISTINCTLY UNDERSTOOD that these premiums are offer- 
ed in good faith—no cheap, trashy, imperfect, poorly made, 
or second-hand thing, will be sent out, but each article 
offered, isthe best of its kind, andevery one will be selected 
by the publisher from the very best manufactured. They 
will be the best sold in the market at the prices named. 

¢#™ Every person collecting names for premiums, should 
send two copies of each list of names—one of them marked 

“For Premiums,”and also with the name of the sender. 

(2 The premiums are offered for subscribers for Volume 
XXI (1862), whenever received, Canvassers will have time 
for completing their lists, but the premium will be paid as 
soon as anyclub is made up—if duplicate lists are sent, 


2 Committee. 




















> Zz SZ 
Table of Premiums for 1862. gz fe $8 
23 z Sloe 
Names of Premium Articles, BS ||FSi85 
2—Clothes Wringer, No, 2........ ..$750/| 18] 37 
3—Clothes Wringer, No.1............ 10 00]; 23] 48 
4—Sewing Machine, (Wheeler & Wilson). 5 00); 90! 130 
5—Sewing Machine, ( ae & ane .. 00|| 69) 98 
G—Anerold Barometer............ a “sf 50/; 19] 44 
etn: racked: saegichtpnd esr beee 200}; 30) 48 
8—Five Octave Melodeon (beat). ° -$75 00 || 125 | 237 
4g Octave Melodeon (best).. ecesee 00 || 104) 182 
10—Four Octave Melodeon (best) |: jack & abeeegiaieil 5 00 90 | 130 
11—New Cyclopedia, 16 volumes ............ 00 140 
12—Worcester's Una ed Dictionary.... $7 50 18; 40 
13—Five back Volumes Agriculturist, p.p... 60 16} 30 
14—Four do do do do . 48]/ 13) 26 
15—Three do do do do 36 10; 20 
16—Two do do do do 24 ; 15 
17—One_ do do do do 1 12 ee | 
1 adnan & Newton's Paints ............. 50 in) 
19—Osbo ay ey ee 1 50 > 1 an 
20— Hand ¢ Corn Sheller (best)...... 501} 21| 40 
21—Straw and Hay Cutter (best) ks 00|} 24) 48 
22—Best Subsoil Plow (2-horse).. -- $8.00 || 24/ 48 
23—Various Books—See terms below.......... j 





Premiums 2, 3.—-Wringing Machine. 


We place this first, for it is poorly ws new, and one of the most 
usefal articles for every family. We one of the first 
made, and have used it years with the highest satisfac- 
tion, a. completely does away with the hard straining work 

to wring out ty ef by hand. It does not twist 
an Ppreale the fibers of the clothes, but simply presses them 
between two elastic India-rubber rollers, which are moved 
by a crank, and whether ~ 4 = small pieces, they come out 
dryer than when wrung nfs The saving to need 
—— s00n pay the oon of the implement, to Sy nothin: 
the saving of woman's labor. The machine is set u nthe 
side of any tub ; a drop out into a basket. 
child can » geictly out a tub full of clothes—No. 2. 
costing $7.50, is just the” thing for common family use. 
Premium No. 4—Sewing Machine. 

90 Subscribers at $1 “> for 8 130 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the pores pase = to Wheeler & Wilson's best 
gas 9 Sewing Machine, ‘Gneluding Hemmer), new 

ce fact 5 ad of. « the very bees make. There is no 
better family machine than this Ly = T as we have proved by 
nearly four years’ nse in our own 


Premium No. pe 0 


Subscribers at $1 eoch, or 237 at 80 cents senab,) mo will 


enti club to one 


P tecdiient No. ll—New Cpeiemetie. 


Subscribers at $1 eacn, (or 140 at 80 cents eac 
ben a EEA club toa set of dppiton's 


New America a, _ Ay of 
publication, 
This is a ot eae a whole lib eer 
embracing every knowledge. "F 
umes are now = pt urteen vol. 
aS as issued. 





Premium No. 12—Best Dictionary. 


18 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 40 at 80 cts. each,) will entt- 
tle the person getting up the club to a copy of the large Pic- 
tionof Worcester’s Dictionary, 
(Price $7 50. his now stands confessedly the most vahia- 
ble Standard Dictionary ceope me It per aaeeriy 10 lbs.; 
is 12 inches long, 10 inches wide, nearly 4 inches thick, and 
contains 1854 pages of 3 columns each, firing the spel- 
ling and pronunciation, with full explana ons, of ever 
word in the English Language, and as a source of genera 
information on all subjects, stands next to the Cyclopedia. 


Premiums Nos. 13 to 17—Back Volumes, 


These premiums (13 to 17,) will enable any one to secure 
the previous excellent v olumes of the American A gricultur- 
ist, as far back as Volume XVI. We have perontrpe plates 
and can print any number desired of the E ca ‘ 
16, 17 18, 19, and 20, and of the German Volumes 
an These will be clean, new numbers, each volume . 
itself, with index complete, and forwarded post-pai 


Premium No. 23—Good Books. 

Here is an opportunity to get a good Peary at little ex- 
pense. Any person getting up aclub of 16 or more names, 
may choose any desired Books from the list advertised on 
page 91, to the amount of 12% cents for each name sent at 80 

cents, (or 38 cents for each name stnt at $1); the books will 
be delivered to the recipient free of all expense for postage. 
"For descriptions of other; remiums sce Jan. No., page 28. 





Market Review, Prices, etc. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE, 
New-York, Wednesday Morning, March 19, ise. § 


1. Beg goa my AT THE —_ “YORK MARKETS. 
REcEr Flour. Wheat, Rye. Barley. Oats, 
24 days this m’th 304,000 163,000 280,000" 119,000 164,000 171,000 
25 days ast m’th,155.000 111,600 134,500 97,700 148,000 172) 


SALE Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. 
aA days this month, 311,000 279,000 1,061,000 143,950 265,000 
2 days Jast month 394,000 914, 000 i 175,000 196,000 186,500 
~ COMPARISON WITH SAME DATE LAST YEAR. 
ECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. | om. we . Barley. Oats. 
> days 1862.. ... 304,000 163,000 164,000 171,000 
24 days 1861 - 156,000 158,800 ¢ boy ‘000 | TP S00 115,000 128,500 
gone. Flour. Wheat. Corn. e. Barley. 
24 days 1862...... 311,000 279,000 1,061,000 143,950 265,000 
24 days 1861...... 310,000 1,827,000 1,376,000 14,800 51,300 


3. Exports from New-York, from Jan, 1to March 19. 


















Flour. Wheat. Corn, e. Bar vey. Oats, 
1862... .668,987 2,127,034 8,010,950 187 860 
1861... .489,362 2,348,980 1,656,352 1,000 188t1 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Feb. 19. Mar. 19, 
FiLour—Super to Extra ahate $5 60 @ 610 $5 4 @57 
Superfine Western......... 560 @ 5 70 0 @53 
Extra Western. 59 @7 00 3 rh @ 6 80 
Fancy to Extra Genesee.. 610 @700 590 @680 
Saper. to Extra Southern... 605 @800 570 @750 
Ryk Fiour—Fine and Super. 300 @4%5 30 @423 
dle cmeeiiieco tebe oe % 29 @330 2” @323 
EaT—Canada White.. 14 @155 140 @150 
Waseem White. ER ee 14 @158 140 @155 
All kinds of Red............... 189 @150 126 @145 
dane abe < a ere 60 @ 6&8 58 @ 60 
White “@ BS 60 @ 68 
4 @ 6 58 @ 60 
40 @ 41 3 @ 39 
41 @ 42 389 @ 40 
8 @ 8&5 80 @ $8 
8 @ 9 80 @ 100 
Sg in paies, per 100 Ibs 5S @ % 5b @ 
CorTron—Middli ings, per tb. 277 @ 24%@ 27% 
Rice, per 100 lbs 70 @7% 650 @750 
Hops, crop of 1861, ‘per ‘Tb... 5b @ B 122 @ 20 
FEATHERS, Live Geese, P. Ib. 2 @ 8 3% @ 388 
Srrp—Clover, per Ib......... 7@ %% TK@ 7% 
Timothy, ore bushel. @2 212%@ 2 871 
SvuGAR— a * 6%@ 8X 6 @ 86 
MoLassna Ni ew- rleans, P. gi. 5 @ 55 40 @ 45 
CoFFEE. Rio, per Ib : 18 @ 1 19k@ 2 
Tosacco—Kentucky, &c,p. Ib. 10 @ 18 8 @ 2 
Seed Leaf, per Ib... ... : 6 @ 21 7 @ 
WooL—Domestic fleece, p. Tb.. 2 @ 3 @ 52 
Domestic, a. per Ib.. - 6e@e S 2 @ 4 
TALLow, per Ib. 9 @ 8Ke@ 
Om Cake, per tun.. ; ..... 8100 @3700 8600 @39 
POoRK—Mess, ~ “aS 874@13 124 137% @ 
Prime, per Dbl... ........ -. 850 @950 107 @10 87 
EEF—Plain m ot epmesna’ 117 @1250 1200 @13 00 
LARD, in bbis., pe T@ 8% 14@ 8 
Ce ay x”, ib. l@ 6 10 @ 15 
— = ie Sp er Pre 146 @ 21 @ 21 
C eecccee 5@ 7 6 @ 8% 
Broom  Cornh—ber ~ Ra 4@ 6 @ 6 
Eeas—Fresh, per dozen.. 6 @ 1 5 @ 16 
PovuLtTry—Fowls, ae Ib.. 7 @ 10 9 @ 10% 
SD, OF TA oc crc cesupeesesé 5 @ 9 5 @ 9 
Ducks, con 9@ 4 9@ i 
Furkeys, per Ib.. ............. 8 @ 2k 9@ 
Dried Ries, per lb 6K@ 7 6K@ 7% 
Dried Peaches, per Ib. peeled 188 @ @ 18 @ @ 
ed Raspberries, per hose 13 @ 14 13 @ 4 
Nee eigen <4 f p. bbl 200 @250 20 @223 
Peachblows, per bbl........ 18 @20 18 @20 
Nova Scotias—per bush...... 5 @ 60 6 @ 6 
Sweet Delaware, per - we eee 3530 @38%H 350 @ 
Ontons—Red, per bbl........ @1%5 20 @ 
WV, DOP Wie. 4... <-r 000-250 200 @300 22 @3800 
TuRNIPs—Rutabaga, pee 7 @100 100 @ 
SquasH—Marrow, per bb!.. 1% @ 200 @ 
APPLEs—Commo: y bbl. 2% @800 300 @ 
Rieke adel wir 350 @450 87 @450 
Cranberries, per bo. - 900 @1200 900 @12 00 


We have but little space left here, but that little will 
suffice to report all that is needed this month, aside from 
the accompanying tables, which give, in condensed form, 
the receipts, sales, exports, prices, etc. March is always 
adull month in the Breadstuffs Market. The surplus 
stocks have so run down that there is not enough to keep 
up an active culation. Heavy dealers are on their 
oars, resting and getting ready for the heavy business ex- 
pected on the opening of Spring navigation. Expprters 
and foreign buyers are in the same condition. The ex- 
citing events of the war have absorbed much attention ; 
and the uncertainty as to the tax bills, and the general 
financial arrangements of the Government, have checked 
speculation. The few who have been compelled to sell 
to meet their obligations, have not found active buyers, 
and, as a consequence, prices have temporarily eased off 
a little, but very gradually—the greatest change in price 
of Flour during any day for a month has not exceeded 5 





centson abarrel. On the whole, the state of the meat 
is satisfactory, and a few weeks hence, or as soon as 
navigation opens, we shall look for much activity in the 
market again. The present stock of Wheat and Flour 
on hand is very moderate. Corn is in pretty full supply, 
and 4 to 6 cents lower than a month ago, in this market. 
.Cotton fell rapidly for atime, but has recovered again 

recently. The present prospect is, that we shall soon 
have supplies from opened Southern ports, with a decline 
in prices.... Provisions have been purchased freely, both 
for home use and for shipment, at irregular prices. The 
receipts of Hog products continue on an extensive scale, 
the partial opening of the markets at the Southwest hav- 
ing occasioned no material diversion of supplies from this 
market thus far....Hay and Rice have been in rather 
more demand, but the tendency of prices has been down- 
ward... Hemp and Hops have been lightly dealt in 
Tobacco has been in active request, partly on speculation, 
in view of the probable enactment of an excise Jaw, and 

rices have favored sellers.... Wool has been dull and 

eavy in private trade, ihe principal feature of the 
month’s business having been the auction sale, at Provi- 
dence, March 12. The attendance of dealers from New- 
York, Philadelphia, Boston and Hartford, and of manufac- 
turers, was large. The prices realized, however, were 
2¥(@5 Y cent. lower than the average of sales in the 
market—ranging from 44c. ¥ !b., for No. 4 to XX Ohio, 
and from 40c. to 453¢c. for common to extra New-Y ork 
State. The declineis mainly due tothe prospect of a 
speedy termination of the war, and a cessation of the de- 
mand for army clothing. 


N. Y. Live Stock Markets.—Tue Car- 
TLE Markets have been well supplied, the weekly aver- 
age being 3,809. At the market, to-day, (March 19) the 
best cattle brought 9c.@9Xc. ® Ib, estimated dressed 
weight ; second qualit 74c.(@8ic.; poor 6c.(@7c.; aver- 
age of all sales, 7 Ie. Ons %e.; and all sold out. 


Veal Calves.—Receipts for the past 4 weeks 
number 1,781, or 445 per week. They now sell readily at 
4\¥c.(@5c. ® tb live weight for poor, and ne (@6c. for 
good calves. “ Kittens” or “bobs” (3 to 6 days old 
calves) sell at $1.00@$1.50 each. 


Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts have only 
averaged 5,603 sheep per week during the past month. 
The market is now brisk at an advance of-Ic. @ tb. Fat 
prime sheep sell at prices equivalent to 53{c.@6c. ¥ tb. 
live weight, and fair stock 5¥c. A few “small Spring 
lambs, the first of the season, brought to-day, $44(@$5 
each, or 20c.(@25c. @ th. for the meat. 

Live Hogs.—Reccipts are less, the arrivals 
being only 13,941 per week fora month past. Good fat 
hogs are in demand, at advanced rates, while poor light 
stock can scarcely be sold. Prime heavy corn-fed a 
sell at 4c.(@4%c. and light ones, with those fed at dist 
leries, but 3c.@33{c. 


Advertisements. 


Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be re- 
ceived at latest by the 15th of the preceding month. 
TERMS-— (invariably cash before insertion) : 


‘ FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION OXY. 
Fifty cents per line of space for each insertion. 
One whole column (145 lines), or more, $60 per column. 
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OMETHING NEW. — Dr. Brown’s Pa- 

tent Baby Tending Machine, The greatest la- 
bor saving, health-preserving and py giving 
invention ever made; saves from $100 to $500 
yearin any family where there Is a fa, cost ne 
from $6 to $100. Calland see it. Send for our Cir- 
cular, containing 20 engravings, illustrating all 
its aha, es, giving prices, etc. Its motion is perfectly charm- 
ing. A dress Dr. J. SILAS BROWN, No. 546 roadway, N.Y. 


FAM FOR SALE cheap for cash, or would be 
exchanged for a larger one, paying difference in cash. 

The farm is in the town of Simsbury, Hartford Co., Conn., 11 
miles from Hartford, and 134 miles ‘from railroad depot. It 
contains 50 acres, including 12 acres of woodland, a good 
house containing seven rooms, & barn, cow mouse and shed. 

For further particulars call on or address D. N. HA ARGER, 

Avon P. O., Hartford Co., Conn. 


ME. DEMOREST’S MIRROR OF THE 
SPRING FASHIONS contains three large magnificent 
Fashion Plates, three full size ee comprising the La- 
dies’ new Walki ing Coat,a new and_elegant Sleeye, anda 
Child's pretty Apron, Also, Segent Eng avings of all the 
Spring nov elties for Bonnets, Dresses, Cloaks, Trimmings, 
= Childrens’ Dresses, in great variety. Published quarter- 
, at No. 473 Broadway, New-York, and sold everywhere at 
"cents, or sent by mail, (post-paid) on receipt of the price, 
Yearly, $1, with a valuable premium, Largest, latest, and 
best Fashion Magazine in the world. Every ay in America 
can and should have it. Spring number now ready. 
















Ingersoll’s Cheap Hand Power Presses 
for Baling 


HAY STRAW, COTTON, WOOL, RAGS, 
MOSS, BROOM CORN, HAIR, HIDES, &. 


These Presses are made for ang @ ae or weight of bale re- 
quired, and delivered on ship board in New-York. Farmers 
and others wanting such machines are invited to write for 
Catalogue containing full information. 

PRICE OF MACHINES: 
No. 1, Press for Hay, &c., weight of bale 150 to 200 Ibs., $50.00 
No.2, do. do do. do. 20 to $00 Ibs, 75.00 
RaGs, BROoM CORN, &C.........2..ceseeeees seeseece 85,00 

Weight of No.1 , 800 Ibs. No. 2, 1200 Ib 

Over 1000 of these machines are now in use, Tash - a 
are extensively used es pling Hey, Hay, afictatrnantt Army. 


Address INGE UG 
DyvGHERT Mt. Y. 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS, 


LIMBS, SELPHO’S PATENT, 
Substitutes for lost limbs, 516 Broadway. Send for a Circular. 
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A RELIABLE AGENCY 


FOR PURCHASING 


ARTICLES OF MERCHANDISE, 
IMPLEMENTS FOR THE FARM, GARDEN AND 
HOUSEHOLD, 


FIELD GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS. 
Special attention will also be given to procuring Sewing 
Machines; Pianos and other Musical Instruments; Phi- 
losophical and Astronomical Apparatus; Books for 
Schools and Colleges, and School Furniture. 
‘NO CHARGE MADE TO PURCHASERS, 
BEYOND THE 
LOWEST REGULAR PRICE. 
The subscriber is agent for Parsons & Co., who offer a 
large assortment of 


FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, 
FOREIGN and NATIVE GRAPES. 
THE UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER 
Wrings anything from a glove toabed spread.: Prices, 

No. 3, $5; No. 2, $7; No.1, (hotel size,) $10. 
METROPOLITAN WASHING MACHINE, $10. 


WOODRUFF’S PATENT PORTABLE BA- 
ROMETER, 


Carried by railroad or stage express in safety. 
$5, $8 and $12. 

PATENT CYLINDER PLOW. Prices, No. 0, $6; 
No. 1, $8; No. 2, $9; No. 3, $11 ; with wheel, $1 extra. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Triomphe de Gand, Bartlett, Downer’s Chili, and Pyr- 
amidal Chili, 50c. per doz.; $1.50 per 100 ; $10 per 1000. 

Great Austin, $1 per doz.; $3 per 100; $20 per 1000. 

Hooker’s Seedling, Wilson’s Albany, and Jenny Lind, 
2ic. per doz.; $1 per 100; $8 per 1,000. 

For $1 I will send by mail, post paid, 20 Austin 
Seedling, or 25 Triomphe de Gand, or 50 Wilson's Albany. 
Choice and Reliable Vegetable and Flower 


Seeds sent by Mail. HARVEY B. LANE, 
No. 42 Park-row, New-York City. 


Prices, 








CELEP Ng SELESS 


SEWING {AGHINES; 


FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE. 
495 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 

THE GROVER AND BAKER §. M. CO., now offer, in ad- 
dition to their splendid stock of Machines making the cele- 
brated GrovER & BAKER STITOH, new and superior SHUT- 
TLE, OR “LOCK-STITCH” MACHINES, adapted to all varieties 
of sewing. Much more Simple, Durable, Noiseless and Per- 
Ject than any “lock-stitch ” machines heretofore in use. 

“Grover & Baker’s is the best."—Am. Agriculturist. 





FOR SEWING MACHINES. 
JONAS BROOK & BROTHERS’ 
PRIZE MEDAL SPOOL COTTON, 

WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 

200 or 500 yard spools. 


For MACHINES, use BROOK’S PATENT GLACE for up- 
per thread, and BROOK’S SIX CORD RED ‘TICKET for 
under thread. Sold by all first class dealers in city and coun- 
try; also in cases of 100 dozen each, assorted numbers, by 
WM. HENRY SMITH, Sole Agent, 36 Vesey-st., New-York. 


[RALIAN QUEEN BEES.—I shall con- 

tinue to breed this season from my well known stock of 
ITALIAN BEES, 

imported in March, 1861, by steamer New-York. I guarantee 


the PERFECT PURITY of my Queens, being is ossession of the 
ONLY SIX eet NAL ITALIAN QUEENS 


I 
N THE UNITED STATES. 
For further particulars samy oO 
°. 





ti C. WM. ROSE, 
Exchange-place, New-York. 

P. 8.—To suit the times, Lhave reduced my price to $7 50 
for a queen with a few hundred workers, 


ITALIAN BEES. 





Pure Italian Queens, of brilliant color, forwarded by ex- 
ress © any part of the U.S. Price $5 cash, to accompany 
e order. 


No dark colored queens sent out from our Apiary. 
BAKER & TAYLOR, Hulmeville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


ITALIAN BEES. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL IMPORTED STOCK. 
For sale by 8. B. PARSONS, Flushing, N. Y. 


BEES. 


The subscriber will sella large number of Italian Bees— 
the queens or full colonies, Two hundred stocks of common 
bees. Glass honey boxes. Books on bee culture, &c, Circu- 
lar with prices sent on application. Address 

. QUINBY, St. Johnayille, Montgomery Co., N. Y, 











THE NEW-YORK AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 


189 & 191 Water-street. 


Plows. Plows. Plows. | 
We would call the attention of FaARMER’s and MERCHANTS 
to our extensive assortment of PLOWS, consisting of more 
than a hundred varieties, including the EAGLE, PEEKS- 
KILL, and all approved patterns, and particularly to the 


PATENT CYLINDER PLOW, 

the lightest draught of any in use. 

Harrows.—GEvpEs, THE IMPROVED HINGE, ScoToH, Ro- 
TARY, SHARE’s patent, and others, 

Cultivators.—CasT TOOTH, REVERSABLE STEEL TOOTH, 
Lone ISLAND IMPROVED, SHARE's patent, and other ap- 
proved patterns, 

Scarifiers, for reclaiming old meadows. 

Churns, all the latest and best styles in use, 

HorsE PoWERS, THRASHERS AND CLEANERS, HAY AND COT- 
TON PRESSES, CORN SHELLERS, FANNING MILLS, Root 
CuTTERS, Hay, STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS, & dozen va- 
rieties, Also the EUREKA CRUSHER AND CUTTER, OX 
Yokes, WHEEL-BARROWS, SEED SOWERS, CORN PLANT- 
ERS, CARTS AND WAGONS, FIELD AND GARDEN ROLL- 
ERS, WHEAT DRILLS with grass seeder attachment, 
LIME AND GUANO SPREADERS, 

Horticultaral Tools, consisting of a large assort- 
ment of SPADES, SHOVELS, RaKEs, Hors, Forks, REELS 
AND LINES, PRUNING SHEARS, KNIVES AND SAws, 
GRAFTING AND BuDpING KNIVES, VINE Scissors, &c. 

Draining Spades and Scoops of all sizes. 

Fertilizers.—No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, ALLEN’s MANI- 
PULATED GUANO, SUPERPHOSPHATE OF Lim, a reliable 
article, PouDRETTE of the Lodi Manufacturing Co., 
PLASTER, PURE GROUND BONE, by the tun or barrel, 

We always have on hand the largest and best assortment of 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS to be 
found anywhere in the City. R. H. ALLEN & CO., 

Successors to R, L, Allen, 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 
HAINES & PELL, 
SUCCESSORS TO TREDWELL & PRAUL, 
27 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and MACHINES. 

SuG@AR CANE MIL1s and other MACHINERY, 

PuRE PERUVIAN GUANO and other FERTILIZERS, 

GARDEN, FIELD, and FLOWER SEEDs of BEST quality. 

AGRICULTURAL Books at publisher’s prices, 

HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and MACHINES, 

FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, EVERGREENS, VINES, &O. 

Particular attention is called to SHarEs’ Harrow, HAt- 
STED's PATENT HAND CULTIVATOR, STEEL PLows, &©., &0. 








The Nonpareil 
WASHING MACHINE, 


Is the only reliable one in use. Send for free Circular to 
OAKLEY & KEATING, 73 South-st., New-York. 





Farm and Garden Implements 


of most approved Patterns. 

SEEDS—Garden, Grass, Field, and Flower Seeds, fresh, 
choice, and reliable, and of every variety, 

COTTON SEED, Chinese Sugar Cane, Spring Wheat and 
Rye, Seed Potatoes, Oats, and Barley, Lawn grass, Clover, 
Timothy, &c. 

BOCES on agriculture, a large assortment at publisher’s 
prices. 

GUANO, Bone Dust, Poudrette, Phosphate, Plaster, &c., of 
best quality—all for sale at low prices. 

Priced Catalogues furnished on application, and seeds sent 
by mail, postage one cent per ounce, 
JOHN VANDERBILT, 23 Fulton-st., New-York. 





Norway Spruces 


at 
VERY CHEAP RATES, 
For the Lawn and for Hedges. 
PARSONS & CO., Flushing, L. I. 


FRUIT 
ORNAMENTAL TREES 


at 


LOW PRICES. 


PARSONS & C0, 


offer a fine stock of Fruit Trees at low rates, 


Pears................85 to 50 cts, | Cherries............. 35 cts, 
Ln STL eee 35 cts. | Apples............... 5 cts, 
POM inn 00 heise nays 20 cts. | Versailles Currant... .20 cts, 





These prices are for large and handsome Trees; these of 
smaller size can be furnished lower. All the other kinds of 
Fruit, Grape Vines, &c,, &c., at corresponding rates. 


To those buying in wholesale quantities a large discount 


will be made, 
EVERGREENS 


and other 


Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 


in great variety, and finely formed and well-rooted at low 
prices, 
For Catalogues, address at 
FLUSHING, L, I. 


FISHKILL LANDING NURSERIES. 


D. BRINCKERHOFF & CO., 


FISHKILL LANDING, DUTCHESS CO., N. Y., 
OFFER A LARGE STOCK 
OF THE MOST APPROVED VARIETIES OF 


FRUIT TREES, &c. 
FOR THE SPRING OF 1882. 


Also 30,000 weli-grown Native GRAPE VINES, of the 
new and hi hly prized sorts, about 10,000 of which are Dela- 
ware and Diana, 

25,000 Currants, of all the new and reliable old sorts, 

ROSES, of Hybrid Perpetual, Bourbon, Tea, Noisette, 
Moss, and Climbing. Experience has shown us that inoculat- 
ed roses are of little value; we therefore grow them only on 
their own roots. 


Stove, Greenhouse, and Bedding 


Plants, 
of recent introduction, as well as the fine old sorts, in large 
quantities, and at low prices, 
FLOWERING and CLIMBING SHRUBS, a fine stock, 
50,000 Deciduous Ornamental Trees, suitable 
for Lawns, Avenues, and Cemeteries, 

75,000 Evergreen Trees, of all the most appro 
hardy sorts, * aproves 
G2 Having been over twenty years engaged in the nurse 
business, our experience enables us to take up and pack 
aygee and Plants so that they will reach purchasers in good 

order. 
Our prices are low, and Trees, &c., of superior quality. 

Catalogues sent to all spplicanta.” . a 7 . 
No. 1—Descriptive of Fruits and Shrubs, 

— of Stove, Bedding, and Greenhouse 
an 








TREES AT LOW PRICES. 
For Spring of 1862. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 


RESPECTFULLY invite the attention of the spabite to their 
present immense stock, covering upward of Five HunpDEED 
AORES OF LAND, and embracing everything desirable in both 


Fruit and Ornamental Departments, 


Grown in the very best manner, and offered either at whole- 
sale or retail, at greatly reduced prices, 

Parties who contemplate planting should avail themselves 
of Ly opportunity, the like of which may not occur soon 
again, 

Mescriptive and Wholesale Catalogues forwarded tis on 
receipt of a stamp for each, and all information as to prices, 
&c,, promptly given on application, 
MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, 
ROCHESTER, N., Y. 








The “ Allen” and “Red Prolific” Rasp- 


berries, 

I will sell (bundled, by Express, or otherwise, as directed 
a few thousand of these per ‘ectly hardy (without winter a 
tection), nie favored varieties, at og! per thousand ; for 
five hundred ; or $3 a hundred plants. They should be culti- 
vated alternately in rows of two or three (rows) of each 
kind, for the best bearing: or more or less, as the plants of 
either variety may be had—the particular proportion of 
either not being material. I still find these the best varieties 
of red raspberry I can Propagate, Address (money inclosed 
with order) L. F. ALLEN, Black Rock, N. Y. 


Large Standard Pear Trees. 
For sale by B. C. WICKHAM, Tioga, Tioga Co., Penn. 

A large and splendid assortment of large standard Pear 
Trees, Also Apple and Plum Tr c., &c, Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubbery, &c., &c. All for sale at low prices at his 
Nursery. Formerly Wickham & Bloodgood, 


NEW CANAAN NURSERIES. 


STEPHEN HOYT & SONS offer for sale, at low_ prices, a 
large stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Also Vines and 
— of ot a varieties, 

. B e and Peach Trees, a large 

New-Cauean, Conn., Feb. 1862. 











TREES. TREES AND GRAPE VINES. 


A large stock embracing Standard and Dwarf Trees of all 
the choicest Fruits for the Orchard and Garden, fine, healthy, 
well grown trees. 

Grape Vines comprise all the new and rare sorts. Beauti- 
ful Ornamental Trees and Greenhouse Plants. Orchardists 
and all those who wish to beautify their grounds, should em- 
brace this opportunity, and buy cheap by the dozen, 100, or 
1000, all warranted true to name. (Seedifngs and Stocks for 
Nene) Catalogues furnished on application, 

. T, & E, SMI Geneva Nurseries, Geneva, N, Y. 





Dwarf Pear Trees and Hardy 


Grape Vines. 


A general stock of Fruitand Ornamental Trees of most 
desirable varieties for market, on moderate terms. A 
stock of Duchesse d'Angouleme Pear Trees, which ex all 
others for prot, Also the most desirable hardy Grape Vines, 
at astonishingly low prices by the 100 or 1000, 

Walworth Nurseries, Wayne Co.,, N, Y. 

T. G. YEOMANS, 


VERGREENS,—John W, Adams. 





Portland, Me., forwards Arbor Vite, Hemlock, an 
other Forest of good quality, very Low, Catalogues 
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Map of Eastern Virginia--“ Department of the Potomac??=<(See Pages 101 and 121.) 











The ¢ Cranber ry and its Culture. 


The Subscribers have issued a circular from the press, 
treating on the Cranberry and its Culture, Said Circular will 











CRANBERRY PLANTS—2,000,000 fine, healthy, 
cultivated Bett or UPLAND, _ CHERRY ‘or MansH 
Cranberry cranks, for sale at low 

The C ERRY CULTURIS Te A practical treatise on 
Cranberry aouitare, sent by mail, prepaid for four red stamps. 


ee CRANBERRY CULTURE.”—An extensive 

Cultivator of this fruit offers his services to inspect 
lands, or to contract for planting bogs. Will visit any part 
of the country.—One acre of waste “bog meadow” * wii nett 
more than the se Ra Selected plants ples very low. 









































WM. H. STARR, 
East New-London Nurseries, New-London, Conn. 





CRANBERRY PLANTS.—The subscriber offers 
for sale a large stock of Cranberry Plants of the cele- 
ted Upland Bell, Lowland Bell, and Cherry varieties, For 
pies and information e es culture enclose stamp andsend 
) 


r a-circular, ILSON, Bellingham, Mass. 





give persons the proper information as to the commence- 
ment of the culture. They will take pleasure in forwarding 
them to all parts of the United States, to those sending 
stamp to pay postage. Persons wishing plants in large or 
small quantities, may receive them by express, for wet or 


dry soil, Address 
SULLIVAN BATES & CO,, 
Bellingham, Norfolk Co., Mass. 





Address “CRANBERRY,” care of C. M. Saxt 
cultural Book Publeher 3 Pack Row, New- ode on, Agri- 


THE AGRICULTURAL ALMANAC, 


Containing reliable information in regard to Poudrette, 
Guano, Bone, and other fertil rake will be sent free to any 
one applying for the same, Addre 

GRIFF NG, ‘BROTHER & CO. 
No. 60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 
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Map of Part of North Carolina.--Field of Burnside’s Operations. 




















(Se For other Advertisements, see pages 
122, 123, 126, and 127. (It is necessary to divide 
these Advertisements, in order to get the Maps on the 
right, or second side of the sheet, for convenience of 


printing.—Ep.) 
200,000 SUMMER FLOWERING PLANTS. 


COMPRISING : 

40 finest varieties Carnations, $1 50 per dozen, 
100 0. do. Verbenas, $1 per dozen, $6 per 100. 
Chrysanthemums, $2 per doz,, $14 per 100. 
Fancy Geraniums, $3 to $5 per dozen. 
Dahilias, $1 50 to $5 per dozen. 
Fuchsias, $1 50 to er dozen, 
Hardy Phlox, $2 per dozen. 
Monthly Roses, $8 to $4 ee dozen. 
% §=6 do. oO. Hybrid Perpetual Roses, $5 per dozen. 
Miscellaneous assortment, consisting of Asters, Antirrhi- 
nums, Cages, Deiphiniuma, Daisies, Pansies, Scarlet Gera- 
niums, Heliotropes, Petunias, Tuberoses, Salvias, &c., &c., $1 
per dozen, $6 per 100. 

No charge for baskets or packing. A liberal discount to 
dealers, or when large quantities are taken. Discriptive 


catalogues on application. 
PETER HENDERSON, 
‘ Jersey City, N. J. 
Samples daily at No, 9 John-st.,, New-York. 


[WANSEMOND SWEET POTATO 

PLANTS.—A superior article, as in 
years past—adapted to Northern plant- 
ing—packed to go safely long distan- 
ces, at $2 a 1,000; 5,000 $9; 10,000 $15— 
during May and June, Our plants have 
@ xiven pleasing results in the North for 
many years—growing good crops as high 
844° N, Send stamp for my Circular on 
ivowing and Keeping Sweet Potatoes, 
4 with experience of growers, &c. 

~  C, B,. MURRAY, 
Foster's Crossings, Warren Co., Ohio, 


(@°SWEET POTATO PLANTS. 


Rest kind, “‘ Nansemond,” will be ready in season, May and 
June, Price 25 cents per 100, $2 per 1 packed with care, 
sent as directed. Send orders in early, 

J, C. THOMPSON, Tompkinsville, Staten Island, N, Y. 


DWARF BROOM CORN SEED. 
For sale at six cents per ounce, post-paid. Address 
J.B. AYRES, 
























” 
Shiloh, Cumberland Co,, N, J, 4 











USSIA OR BASS MATS, SELECTED EX- 
pet for budding and _ tying, GUNNY BAGS, 
TWINES, HAY ROPES, &c., suitable for RET, Brposes, 
for sale in lots to suit by D. W. MANWARING, 
Importer, 248 Front-st., New-York. 


C= PEAR, AND QUINCE STOCKS, just 


imported from France, and for sale by 
C. RAOUX, 78 Cedar-st., New-York. 


ONN. SEED LEAF TOBACCO SEED.— 

Grown for J. M. B. MCNARY & CO., Hartford, Conn., 
and warranted by them from the finest stock—50 cents per 
ounce by mail. " 


TRIOMPHE DE GAND. 














We have undoubtedly the largest stock of genuine plants 
to be found any where, which we offer at 50 cents per dozen, 


$2 per 100, $10 per 1000, J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Dwarf Broom Corn Seed. 


Anew variety, which seldom mow more than four feet in 
hight—producing a greater weight of broom, and of superior 
py by - ordinary kind, is now offered for sale for the 


T, 
No, 183 Market-st., Philadelphia, Pa, 


7? st 











SEEDS! SEEDS!! 
We have in store a fall assortment of Fretp and GARDEN 
SEEDs, among which will be found all the varieties, 
Corn—Extra Early Sweet, Large Sweet, Evergreen, Large 

Yellow, White Flint, and Improved King Philip. 

Pcas—Of all the approved varieties, 

Turnip—Early and Late, Red Top Strap Leaf Flat, White 
Flat, White Globe, Yellow Stone, Aberdeen, Skirving’s 
Purple Top Ruta Baga, Ashcroft’s Swedish, Waite’s 
Eclipse, Improved American Purple Top Ruta Baga, 

Carrot—Long Orange, White Belgian, and Altringham for 
stock. 

Beet—Long Red Mangel Wurtzel, Globe Mangel Wurtzel, 
and White Sugar. 

GARDEN SEEDS OF ALL KINDS. 

Fruit Seeds.—Apple, Pear, Quince, Cherry, Currant, 
Gooseberry, Strawberry, &c. 

Ornamental Tree and SHRUB SEEDS of every variety. 

Honey and Yellow Locust, Buckthorn, and Osage Orange 
for Hedges. 

Clovers.—White Dutch, Red, Alsike, Lucerne, &c. 

Grasses.—Timothy, Red Top, Kentucky Blue, Orchard, 
Foul Meadow, Fall Oat, Hungarian, Saint Foin, Sheep's 
Fescue, Fine Mixed Lawn, &c, 

Wheat.—Spring Wheat, Tea, Black Sea, Golden Drop or 
Fife, 


Rye.—Spring Rye, Spring Barley. Alsoa new variety of 
Beardless Barley. 

Seed Oats.—Extra heavy and clean. 

Potatoes.—Early Varieties—Jong, DYOKMAN, and PRINcE 
ALBERT. Late Varieties—Pzacn BLow, MERCER, GaR- 
NET CHILI, an excellent yielder, Uniton—a new and 
very fine kind—not liable to rot, 

Flower Seeds of every variety in bulk or papers, 

Bulbs and ROOTS furnished to order, . 

Fruit and ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, EVER- 

GREENS andall kinds of PLANTS carefally packed and 

sent to order, from the best Nurseries and Conservatories in 

the United States. The latest and best works on Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, Live Stock, &c, Send for a Catalogue. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., successors to R, L. ALLEN. 
189 & 191 Waterst, New-York, 
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J. M. THORBURN & CO’S 


Seed Warehouse, 


15 JOHN STREET, NEW-YORK. 
SEEDS BY MAIL. 
SEEDS FOR THE FARMER. 
SEEDS FOR THE GARDENER. 
SEEDS FOR THE FLORIST. 
SEEDS FOR THE NURSERYMAN. 
SEEDS FOR THE AMATEUR. 
SEEDS FOR THE DEALER. 


Send for our DesorrpTive Pricep CATALOGUE OF VEGE- 
TABLE AND AGRICULTURAL SKEDS FOR 1862. 

Send for our DesoRIPTivVe PRICED CATALOGUE OF FLOW- 
EE SEEDs for 1862. 

The two combined contain the largest collection of seeds 
to be found in this country, embracing every standard and 
improved variety, tagether with all the NOVELTIES OF THE 
DAY. 

GARNET CHILI POTATOES. A seedling introduced by 
C, E. Goodrich, he claims for it a higher degree of hardiness 
and adaptation to all soils and weather than any other sort 
known, and in good soils and seasons, and with fair culture, 
they will yield from 250 To 350 BUSHELS TO THE ACRE. 

Price per peck, 50c., per bushel $1.50, per barrel of 2¥ 
bushels, $4. 

All the following varieties of Szzps mailed, post-paid, to 
any part of the United States, (with the exception of those 
marked thus *, which may be mailed to those wishing them 
by this conveyance, at an additional expense of one cent per 







oz.,) on receipt of the amount annexed. ci 
New Speckled Lima pagans. SURSPOREES Ss 0 obs.0 eee we per pkt. .25 
N@w Corrugated Pole do. ..... ‘ “Ve 
Thorburn's Nonpareil ne aS ; “per oz. 5c. do. ..10 
Early Paris do. do. Tc. do. 10 
Giant White Solid Cele ye do. 2c. do. 5 
Improved N. Y. Purple Egg ‘Plant. . do, 60c. do. 10 
Early Winningstadt Cab wae. Sweudeees do, 20a do. 
New Cottager's Kale... : 0. 20c. do. 
Early Vienna Kohl Rabi. 20c. do. 
or Jereay y Hybrid Cucumber (v *y long) ad 30c. do. 

arly Curled Silesia Lettuce ........ do. 2c. do. 
New White Japan Melon (early).................. do. 
Huntington do. (v ~— ap: AKeeig” % 


Strawberry Watermelon .. 
French Scarlet Turnip Radis! 
New Madras (edible pod) Radish. . 
Honolulu Nectarine Squash.......... 
Fejee Island Tomato.. 

French Upright do. ............ 
Berlin Teltau Turnip..... 
*Extra Early Princess Peas 
“Thgmeres of Scotland, Bugeaie and ‘Napoleon 


per oz, 40c. per p okt: 
. per Ib, 7c. per oz 


per r OZ. 
. per qt. 





‘eas, each. . 
Large Sweet Mountain Pepper. 
*Large Red O: 


*Honey Locust See 
*Buckthorn Seed... 
*Black Austrian Pine Seed 
*Stone Pine Seed . ese e b . 
“European Larch See sd: Cg 150 do. 
*Chinese Arbor Vite Seed.. do. 3.00 do. 
*Virgilia saan, © or ew Wood ‘Tree (rare) aes do. $ 
eed . bush. $5 per qt. 
0 


Extra Early raratp EEE pact csrscscicese do. 5c. do. 
I ities eset bennbh sta sscesentes-cvorcesteccees do. 
Mammoth German Cabbage (extra) ; . do, 
*Long Orange Carrot . Tec. do. 
*Balsam Fir Seed. . $3.09 do. 
*Ailanthus Seed.. = bog 
oO. 





= 

a 

° 
snneesebvennboanenceste oR PERE etic 







° Apple § 

*Plum Pits. ME Ree ce 
Strawberry Seed, 12 varieties each..............-.- per pkt. 
Connecticut Seed Leaf peteameguen ade per oz 
*Alsike Clover ... -per Ib 
*Scarlet Flowering Clover.. pent dasa neers do. 
Ate.” Oh Mnsknces vic i d=cepoking smpis. odie Bene do. . 
*Chinese Sugar Cane.. _ per bush. $4. per qt. 
MEMGNODEIDOE..... <0-25:2.5052..)0 <2. r lb. 75c, per o£ 
Beantiful Scarlet Chinese ‘Egg Ae bese pkt. . 
Convolvalus tricolor monstrosus tepiendia).. do. 
Callirrhoe pedata peat DN: adtaslasiesbaneas’ do. 
Dianthus we SRDESEE <6 0 eehstvnassee bocce do. 

0. Double. . Naa iy 
Dianthus eatin velbewsss peeehpss eis 
English Prize Hollyhock’ SS ee een do. 

De ar ene — (splendid)......... “se ihiees -~ 4 

CE ER. SEP ae >, soe 
Auricula Sewered, ‘Sweet i ere do, ..2 
Ipomeea limbata ota te (splendid). do. ..10 
Tpomane hederacez . pe do. ..23 
— did Crimson Flax (beautifal). do. ..10 
um Lewisil Variegata ermmate do. ..3 
Obiliscaria pulcherrima.. ... do. ..10 
Splendid Hybrid Pansy. see do. ..% 
New Early Dwarf Carnation. eo. . 25 
0. 


a pulchella atropurpure: 





. 25 

urea grandiflora... do. ..3 

eRe vsieosss do. ..10 

Fringed Chinese auanene ube oink do. ..23 
-—_ Splendens.. do. .% 
spentoe hie Kickin .cbeet ose do. . 50 

Ge. MME Was vscic0 cv ctebes do. .50 
Splen a1 Double Zinnia . do. ..3 
tone ins cv antinn ise sse0 do. ..10 
New Carmine Scabious. ........... 222. do. ..10 
Maurandia B: ee do. ..10 
Beautiful Camellia yy do. .10 
Lilac Giant Emperor Aster............... ..-ss00« do. ..10 
Perilla Nankinensis (ve ‘ornamental foliage). do. ..5 
Didiscus czrulea, beautiful, (blue ad Sepéias do. ..5 
Abi rpala s umbellata Sealand SINNED 5 Aan 60 epee do, ..10 
Centranthus macro: do, ..5 
Beautiful Collections] Phlox Drammondil 1 varieties) vowed 40 
Beautiful Collections Portulacca (7 varieties).....:......... 85 











do. de. varieties)...... 
do. do. do. varie es) beaee 
do. do. do. (10 varieties)... .50c. 


Splendid French Hybrid Gladiolus. 
From $1 to $20 per dozen—for varieties and description 
see our Flower Seed Catalogue. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John-st., New-York. 





Beautifal Collections of ees Seeds ( 100 mail Se eee E 
1 














MARBLEHEAD CABBAGE 
And Other Seeds by Mail, Post Paid. 


STONE MASON CABBAGE, the standard Cabbage in Bos- 
ton Market. I*is the most reliable for setting large, hard 
heads, and for sweetness and. tenderness of all the drumhead 
varieties. It is a most excellent cabbage for winter use. I 
am daily receivin; ethers from persons in all the Loyal States 
and the Canadas, uy. endorsing all the excellent qualities I 
have claimed for it, Packages containing one ounce of seed 
of my own roling, with directions for cultivation, 25 cents; 
one youn pty rly Winningstadt (French seed) 25 cents 
per ounce, this is an ao variety for light soils and gen- 
eral cultivation. Green Globe Savoy, seed of my own rais- 

, 25 cts. per oz. Hubbard Squash, purest growth, 12 cts., 
extra pure Marrow, 10 cts. per package, $1 per lb. Early Pa: 
ris Cauliflower, best early variety, 25 cents; Early Frame Cu- 
ey me yh 's Improved, 10 cents; New White Spine, 10 

Pep er warranted true and fresh, 10 cts.; Tom 
Thun b on rata erry Pea, grows but8 inches hig’ and bears 
well, 12 cents; —— 's Early Sweet Corn, best of the earl 
sweet varieties, 1 0 cents; Burr’s Mammoth Sweet, best of all 
the large varieties, 10 cts; Stowell’s Evergreen Corn, excels 
all in keeping ong in green state, 10 cents; Tennis ball Let- 
m 


tuce, early, 6 cts. erial Coboons. 6 cts.; Mountain Sweet 
Waterme ‘on, new and excellent, cents; ; Christiana aor 
melon, early and superior, 8 cents; Coles ital White Cel- 


ory, 10 cts.; Danver’s Yellow Onion, 10 he : anbetiod <p 

10 cts. ; Early Scarlet Radish, 6 cts. All of the above will be 

sold by the ounce or pound, Catalogues of every variety < of 

Garden and Flower Seed, with prices, forwarded gratis, 

Part of my seed is of my own ae oe ae remainder from 
T AMES REGORY, 


reliable sources, 
Mathiohesd. Mass, 


SEEDS—SEEDS---SEEDS. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
No. 876 Broadway, New-York, 

Grower and Dealer in the best quality culinary, 
VEGETABLE, GRASS AND FLOWER SEEDS, 
Sepang ttn! te desirable, in both vegetable and 

flower seed departmen 

For sale in quantities to suit purchasers, at the market 
rates. Descriptiv — catalogues furnished gratis, and all 
information as to prices, _, arger and stated quantities, 
promptly given on application. 

Also, & complete assortment of C. 8. Garden Tools and 
Horticultural Books, 


Improved Varieties of Corn. 


Having experimented for many years with all the improved 
varieties, I have selected from kinds the following as 
being eminently valuable. 

ROVED Kine Parirp.—This variety I introduced in 
1859. It has besa extensively disseminated, producing in this 
State 136¢ bushels shelled corn to the acre, and in Mass, 246 
bushels of ears to the acre, ripening in 100 days. Price 75 ¢. 
per Seok #2 per bushel. 

PROLIFIC GOLDEN Drop, a beautiful 8-rowed yellow va- 
riety, producing 2 and 8 ears to the stalk, ears very long, the 
finest yellow corn in cultivation. $1 per peck, $3 per bushel. 

MAMMOTH 8-ROWED WHITE, a new and valuable variety, 
ears very long, two and three to the stalk, wonderfully ¢ 
ductive, ripens early, $1 pat pect peck, $3 per bushel. This 
very valua ple New, ddress 
ARPENTER, 468 Pearl-st., New-York. 


THE NEW LETTUCE! 


TRUE BOSTON CURLED LETTUCE.—I introduce this 
new variety as reenene all varieties of the Lettuce family 
in excellence and elegance. I would invite attention to the 
a beauty of its structure and unequalled symmetry of its 

. It is perfectly hardy. Packages containing seed 
Sufticient to supply a family for a —— Cy directions for 
cultivation, post-paid, 20 cents ; six pz peck ts $1. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, “Marblehead, Mass. 


SEEDS—SEEDS—SEEDS. 


FIELD, GARDEN AND FLOWER SEED 
Received from reliable over: | = this country an 














in Eu- 
rope. Sold at wholes and r 
IFFING, BROTHER & CO., 
Agricultural and Seed Warehou 
No. 60 Courtlandt-t., New-York. 





paper SEEDS. 
S. E. MACOMBER, Portsmouth, ata L, raises most kinds 
of Vegetable Garden Seeds on contract. "Beet, Carrot, Cab- 
bage, _ Turnip of various kinds, coal other choice’seeds 
now re: 


New Varieties Strawberries. 


Great Austin Shaker Seedling, The remarkable qualities of 
this berry are now fully established. It was exhibited at the 
office of the American Agriculturist last year, measuring 6 
inches in circumference, and weighing one ounce. This 
monstrous berry is a beautiful a and wonderfully pro- 
lific. Price $1 per doz.; $3 per hundred ; per thousand. 
Triomphe de Gand, Py ramidal Chili, Downer’s Prolific, $1 
tH; hundred, nd per thousand. 
izard of the North, Oscar, La nen, Queen of Amer- 
ica (fine), America white), ne i+ 
Address WM. 8. CARPENTER, 18 Pearl-st., New-York. 


(3 STRAWBERRY PLANTS. _&) 


Extra fine, grown with peel on, warranted pure, and 
to give satistaction, A nnagg pain & haker Seedling, fruits 
a J a $1 n, $3 per 100. omphe de Gand, 
$1.50 per 100. leans 8  Boodilines | $1 per 100, less per M. 


Tompkinsville, ‘Staten Toland” aT. 
USTIN SEEDLING STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


$1 per dozen. 
Triomphe de Gand, 40 cts. per rege of rion. 100. 
Wilson's Albany, 25 cts. per dozen, $. 
15 other choice Varieties” do, 
Belle de Fontenay. Brinckle’ is Oran es Badion River Ant- 
werp, and Freacests wre 1 per dozen. § pe ort “98 
est Bloomfie d, N. 


SUMMER FLOWERIN G PLANTS. 


Embracing the most beautiful varieties of Roses, Dahlias, 
Fuchsias, raniums, Verbenas, Carnations, Pinks, &c., &c. 


Send for Descriptive Cotelc 
PETE HENDERSON, Jersey City, N. J. 


‘\ONCORD GRAPE VINES, POST-PAID.—4 
/one year old cuttings, 2 good layers, 1 strong layer, for 
. A. ROCKWELL, Ridgefleld, Conn, 




















Ss. B. CONOVER, 
260, 261, and 262 West Washington 
Market, foot of Fulton-st., N. Y. | 
COMMISSION PRODUCE DEALER. 


All kinds of Country Produce sold on Commission. Par- 
ticular attention paid to the selection of Potatoes for Seed. 


- Refers to the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 


FARM PRODUCE. 
SOLD ON COMMISSION, 


Such as Flour, Butter, eetse, Mer Provisions of all kinds, 
Grain, Egg Poultry, Ga seme, & 
NS, Se RON T-ST., NEW-YORK. 
Refers to y x Editor Ot the American A riculturist. 
R. 8S. Williams, President Market Bank, New-York. 


GARDEN BOOKS, «&c. 











Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener,................++-.ssee0 Te. 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistant.... ...... $1.50c. 
Fessenden’s American Kitchen Garden..... ........... . 500. 
Cobbett's Amerie Kitchen Garden.. .. 80c, 
Chinese Sugar Cane.................. oC. 


Cow and Dairy Husbandry Ser 
Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cow: 
Sent free of postage upon receipt of Pri t of Price. Address 
AXTON, New-York. 





N. C. MILLER, 25 Park Row, New-York. 
Publisher of Subscription Books for Canvassers, and Books 
for Traveling Agents. WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


O YOU WANT HONORABLE EMPLOY- 
MENT for the Winter and Boring, mo mae I offer a 


pleasant t business, wan large profi 
GEO. EDWARD SEA 181 Wwiliamst, New-York. 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS 
AND OTHERS. 


{Any of the following books can be obtained at the of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price. Other 
books not named in the list will be procured and sent to sub- 
scribers when desired, if the price beforwarded. All of these 
books may well be procured by any one making up a libra- 
ry. Those we esteem specially valuable, are marked with a *.] 


BRATIOO TG PRI ovo vc ccncgesnsce: -ccccccepeccescces 
American Weeds and Useful a ° 
American Farmer's Encyclopedia.,. 


























Allen on the Cuiture of the yA a ye Se 

Allen's (R. L.) American Far ook* , 00 
Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals.... .............. 75 
Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture................eee000: 13 
American Florist’s Guide...........-..cccccseceeeeeee cece vit) 
IY 0 TRE CON rir cnncivinecs0oss cbyseccceeesepide 13 
3ement’s (C. N.) Rabbit Fancier...............+s.0cssee-. 25 
3ement’s Poulterer’s Companion *. 123 
Boussingault’ s (J. B.) Rural Econo 1% 
3r° dgeman’s Young Gardener’s Assistant 1 50 





geman’ 's Kitchen Garden Instructor. 
3ridgeman’s Florist’s Guide 
dgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s Manual 
Brandt’s Age of Horses*............scce0e 
Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener*........... 
Central Park Guide*..............c.cscccceeeees 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide*.... ............. - 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Book.................000 
Dadd’s (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor* ................ 
Jadd’s (Geo. H.) American —— _.. eae - 
Jana’s Muck Manual for Fa res 
owning’s Fruits and Fruit "Trees « eect Wiens 
Downing’s Ladies Flower Garden.. ‘ : 
Eastwood on the Cranbe@sry® .. .¥sbsbecccenoved 
Every Lady her own hes ag Gardener ...... 
Warm Record, for 25 years .....0.ssseeeeeseees 
Farmer's Practical orse, PETTE s cscs cncces 
French's Farm Drainage *.........e.sessee0s 
Fessenden’s American Kitchen Gardener ... 
ay ~ Soames W.) Pear Culture........... 
‘ish 
Flint (Charles L.) on Grasses*.......... 
Goodale’s Principles of Breeding...... 
Guenon on Milch Cows............. 
Hall’s (Miss) American Cookery.. 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeeper s*. 
Jenning’s Horse and his Diseases . 
Johnson on Manures................ 
Kidder’s Bee Culture 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee 
Leuchars’ Hothouses ........... 
Liebig’s Lectures on Chemistry 
Linsley’s (D. C.) Morgan Horses. . 
Manual of Agriculture by G. Em 
Mayvhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor 
McMahon's American Gardener.. 
Meehan’s Ornamental Trees...... 
Milburn on the Cow and ‘peewinn 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot . 
Mistakes of Educated Men “te 
Norton’s Scientific Agriculture ............ccccccceccsees 
Our Farm of Four Acres....*....cloth 50 cts.; paper.... 
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AND 


ANTI-FRICTION 
HORSE POWERS. 


These Mills and Powers took TEN FIRST PREMIUMS at 
WESTERN STATE Farrs last year, and are justly considered 
superior to all others, 

These Mills can be run by any Horsz, WATER, or STEAM 
Power. For grinding all kinds of GRAIN, SPICES, COFFEE, 
PLASTER, BonEs, SOAP STONE, &c., they have no equal, 

Large Mills are made for milling purposes requiring but 
ONE HALF THE POWER to dothe work of large flat stone mills, 

The HORSE POWERS have many advantages over those 
of other manufacture. 

See American Agriculturist for 1861, pages 237 and 268, also 
page 31, in this volume. 

Agents wanted in every county. State, County, and Shop 
Rights for sale. Send stamp for Illustrated Circulars to 

BENNET BROTHERS, 
42 and 44 Greene-st., New-York. 


MILLS 


SEDGEBEER’S IMPROVED CONICAL MILLS, 
For any and every purpose. The very best form of 
FRENCH BURR MILL, 

PRICE, $100. 
SEDGEBEER’S PATENT CHAMPION MILLS. 
We challenge tests with all other 


IRON MILLS 


For crushing or coarsely grinding any substance. 
PRICE, $40 and $50. 
HAVEN & SEDGEBEER’S PATENT 


“NONPARIEL MILLS,” 


Unrivaled for arinding coarse and fine Meal 
E and $50. 
Manufactured and for sale Le 
JAMES L. H 





mae * = Cco., 

innati, O. 
Send fora descriptive Circular. Mailed free to all on ap- 
plication. 


MILL STONE DRESSING DIAMONDS, 


Set in Patent Protector and Guide. 
For sale by JOHN DICKINSON, 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 64 Nassau-st,, New-York. 
ALSO Manufacturer of GLAZIER’S DIAMONDS, 


ROOD MARE FOR SALE.—BAY, 15.8 HIGH, 
strong limbs, apeedy, a A very stylish. Out of an “ Ab- 
dallah” mare, and sired by Brino,” he by imported 
“ Bellfounder.” Her colts are speedy and stylish. 
A. M. TREDWELL, Madison, New-Jersey. 


Chester County Pigs. 

The undersigned continues to execute orders as heretofore, 
for his pure stock of the abov e, which will be carefully ship- 
ped to any point of the Union, 

The selections are made only from pure bloods, and chiefly 
from premium animals, which have been uniformly success- 
ful at our local Fairs. He refers to purchasers from him in 
all sections of the Union. 

PASCHALL aie Agricultural and Seed Warehouse, 
1120 Market-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 














YRSHIRE, ALDERNEY, & DEVON CATTLE. 
For sale by ALFRED M. TREDWELL, 
Madison, Morris Co., New-Jersey. 
J. B. 


KIN G’Ss 
, KNICKERBOCKER 


PLASTER MILLS, 
509, 510, 511 & 512 West Street, New York. 


SO ON ON ON ON ws 
Calcined Plaster, Land Plaster & Ground Marble, 
GF WARRANTED OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


150,000 BARRELS POUDRETTE. 


Send your orders cork and you will be ey to get them 
filled. ‘Address FFING, BROTHER & CO. 
Agricultural ang Seed 








Warehou 
0. 60 Courtlandt-t., New-York. 





No. 1 Peruvian Guano—Warranted Pure. 
Sold at wholesale and retail, at the lowest market price. 
FING, BROTHER & CO., 


GR 
Agricultural ane Seed Warehouse, 
No. 60 Courtlandt-st., New-York, 





Af Slight Cota, Cough, 
Sdoarseness, or Pare 
api f ps Threat, which might be 
checked with a simple rem- 
edy, if neglected, often ter- 
wees seriously. Few are aware of 
the importance of stopping a fPaugh. or 
Slight feold in its first stage ; that 
which in the beginning would yield to 
a mild remedy, if not attended to, soon 
attacks the lungs. 

Broun's léronchial Troches 
were first introduced eleven years ago. 
It has been proved that they are the a 


article before the public for fj 
fields, L&renchitis, athma, 
#atarrh, the Hacking Cough in Ban- 
sumptian, and numerous affections of 
the Dheaat, giving immediate relief. 
Public Speakers and Singers, 
will find them effectual for clearing and 
strengthening the voice. 


Sold by all Mruggists and (Dealers in 
Medicine, at 25 cents per boz. 


CAUTION. 


The Lodi ene yey im Co. wish it Sistinetiy understood, 
that other brands of Poudrette than theirs are in market, put 
up in barrels to resemble theirs, and that the following, viz: 
Staten Island Poudrette Co 
Griffing Brother & Co, Poudrette, 
Excelsior Poudrette, 
all emanate from the same place on the Staten Island salt 
meadows. 

That although the barrels area good imitation, the material 
inside is totally different, bein ng age | black, full of raw, 
poe I fibers, and free from rubbish, while the Lodi Manu: 

facturing Co.’s Poudrette contains no peat, is the exact color 
of dessicated night soil,a gra "bee brown, and contains the 
usual amount of foreign matter, coal — gravel, etc., in 
minute particles, with Which the night soil great cities is 
always mixed, and which it would be too expensive or im- 
possible to separate, A little slacked lime in a cup, mixed 
with twice its bulk of Poudrette, slightly moistened and 
rubbed together, will soon convince the nasal organs, as to 
which isa . genuine article, by the ammoniacal smell arising 
therefrom. Send your orders to the only genuine Poudrette 
Co., established 22 years. 
THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO,, 

Court yn New-York, 

Fine bone dust, warranted pure, also for sa! 


PROVIDENCE COMPANY’S CONCEN- 
TRATED BONE FERTILIZER. 


P Lanna is the best Fertilizer, at the price, ever offered to the 
‘arme 

It is composed of pee bone, greene fine, with other mate- 
rials added to give it immediate effec’ 

It powerfully a. =e A -my “from the moment the 
seed germinates until har 

4 i aes only fill the raids crib, but will enrich the 
80) ry 
It is packed in good flour barrels, and delivered to vessel 
or railroad, in New-York City, free of charge for cartage, at 
the following prices : 

ge one barrel, $2; two, $3 50; three, $5; four, $5 50; five, 

x, $950; seven and over, $1 50 per r barrel. 
Siwo barrels will manure one > of corn in the hill, 


Send your orde inclost n, cash, by mai 
. TS nO RIFFING s BROTHER & CO 
‘0. 60 Courtla oy ew-York, 
Who are Sole Agents for the United Sta’ hg 














GENUINE 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 


Manufactured from Raw Bones, dissolved in aupnurtc 
Acid, with a few important additions, at $40 per tun, by 


A, LISTER & BROTHER, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


(For results “3 the past season see American Agricultur- 
t, for August, 1861, page 232.) 

We aitthetia ever. tun of our manufacture to be of uni- 
form quality, and invite trials or chemical analysis. 

We also manufacture from Raw, (OR UNBURNED), BonEs, 
the fine, medium, and coarse ground Bone Manure ie 
lasting as well us immediate effect upon all kinds of 
crops, The coarse ground is pe rticularly valuable for Fruit 
Trees and Grape ne which require a constant and lasting 
source of nourishm 

For sale in large ona small all quenuies b: 

A. LISTE ROTHER, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
and their agent, F. LANG SWAN. 159 Water-st., New-York. 





C OE’S SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME.— 
Office 189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 
For testimonials of this valuable fertilizer address R. H. 
ALLEN & CO., as above. 
Also for sale, R. L. Allen's MANIPULATED GUANO, No, 
1 PERUVIAN GUANO, POUDRETTE, PLASTER OF PA- 
RIS, and all other fertilizers, 


RHODES’ SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 
DARD MANURE. 


THE 8 fer 
We have estapiisn 8B offce at Ho. 9 Pearket. Hew. 
York, for the sale of ‘Rhodes’ Standard Manure, and will be 
represented by . HE, monine to ee dealers oral 


lease apply. 
” si? Office 82 South-st., Baltimore, and 
97 Pearl-st., near Hanover Square, New-York, 








100,000 Barrels 


OF THE 


LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 


POUDRETTE, 


FOR SALE BY, 


JAMES T. FOSTER, 
o. 66 Cortlandt-st., New-York. 


The large facilities which they enjoy by exclusive contract 
for all the night soil of the City of New-York, and large cap 
ital invested in their extensive works, enable them to manu- 
facture an article which is superior to any other fertilizer in 
market, taking cost and yield into consideration, It will be 
sold at the usual price of $150 per barrel for seven barrels 
or over, delivered free in New-York City. 

Please take notice that the office and sale of this Compa- 
ny’s Poudrette is changed from Messrs, Griffing, Brother & 
Co., No. 60 Cortlandt-st., to No, 66 CORTLANDT-ST, 

Other brands of what purports to be Poudrette are in mar- 
ket, put up in barrels to resemble this, Beware of frauds— 
buy that only which has the brand of the Lodi Manufactur- 
ing Co. Any other article is comparatively worthless, 

We call the attention to the following experiences of prac- 
tical farmers, in different sections of the country ; 

NORTH PEMBROKE, Mass., Oct, 7, 1861, 
qnek R, Dey, Esq., Presizent of the Lodi Manufacturing 





Dear Sir—The early autumnal frosts for ooverst 2 
nave seriously injured our corn and it 
for farmers = section raiiee 
— early in 
to avoid “that 















the r 
in 










resent appearances 
eld of like soil where ‘ API ited 
nure to the acre, 
equally apparent, 


are 


MERRILL, Me., Oct, 11, 1861. 
Lodi Manufacturing Co. : 

Sirs—I bought of your agents, Cross & Newell, two barrels 
of your Poudrette, and in using the are I got sick of it and 
sold the other barrel. But the one that I used I tried the 
principal art on pota I used about halfa pint to the 

ill, and the yield = pgaual to those planted on manure at 
the rate of cwenty te ds to ra acre. My neighbor, who 
bought the other arrel, says if he had bought five barrels 
more, he would have saved the price of tweuty barrels 

Yours, &c., UL 





_ WALDo, Me., Oct. 12, 1861, 
To the Lodi Manufacturin; ¢ 00. 

Gentienee tan Spring bought of Cross and Newell one 
barrel of your Poudrette as an experiment, but with very If- 
tle faith in its utility. I put it on six rows of corn in differ- 
ent parts of the field, after manuring with barn-yard ma- 
nure, in the usual way—at the second time hoeing. Where 
e ut the Poudrette the corn was twice as large as the rest 

the field, and this now is one-third heavier, and has 
ripened about e' ogee Jags © outa I think it the very thin 
we “——— be re sag corn in this coun’ and — use 
more extensively another year, ours, &c., 
WELLINGTON SHOREY. 


MYRNA, Del., Oct, 1, 1861, 
Gentlemen—I had heard of the Poudrette manufactured 
by the Lodi Manufacturing Co., and thought I would try a 
onal quantity on a lot of land intended for corn, and as 
could not get it nearer than Philadelphia, I went and sone 
of the agent twenty barrels, and oa sees ied two barrels to the 
acre dropping the corn and a h 1 + Poudrette in ea h 
rn out a part of two rows, and pat no Poudrette, to 
ee if there was any value in it, and noti those two 
rows during the poeeon ; and where the Poudrette was used, 
the corn was di 'y the best, and 1 have no hesitation in 
saying 2 isa aoa ahare for corn. I am certain I made 


from one-third to one-half more by usin; 
Yours, respectfully, ¥ SOHN G, BLACK, 


» op NESTE Pa., Se 1861, 
the Lodi Manufactoring Co a ae 


To the 
Gentlemen—I purchased this “season of Messrs, Baker & 
Co., eleven barrels of Poudrette and one bag , + ~~" 





which I put on my core. 1 marked the p! 
4 ane wee aoe started, see ge ahead, be iy sow 
the corn where the te was on n is much th 


ret t, 
ame I used Allen & Needle’ 's new Fertilizer, which Lad 
at alj, as the corn done better without the manu 
Stk the Poudrette made by your Company, th the cheapest 


pare oe x A. ke Pi PERKINS. 
The Company’s pamphlet, containing directions for its use, 

with other valuable information and the experience of over 

one hundred farmers, will be sent free to any onc applying 


for the same. Address, 
JAMES T. FOSTER, 
Care of Lodi Manufacturing Company, 
66 Cortlandt-st. N. ¥. 
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Wmerican Agriculturift in German. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is published in 
both the English and German Languages. Both Editions 
are of the same size, and contain, as nearly as possible, 
the same Articles and Illustrations. The German Edition 
is furnished at ihe same rates as the English, singly or in 
clubs. A clubmay be part English, and part German. 


Premiums for Northern Grown Cotton. 


One Hundred Dollars are offered for the best five spe- 
cimens of cotton grown above latitudes 38° and 40°, this 
year. See particulars in February Agriculturist, page 64. 


Subscriptions Still Date January Ist. 
Unless otherwise specially ordered, all new subscrip- 


tions received before June 20, will be entered from 
January Ist, and the back Numbers be forwarded. 











EXTRA PREMIU MS, 


Only from April 1 to May 10, 1862, 
(And at no other time.) 
—-- 

Our general Premiums for Vol. 21 are continued as 
usual, (see list on page 122). To meet the wishes of very 
many who have recently written us on the subject, we 
make a special offer, which applies only to subscribers 
hereafter received up to May 10th, 1862. (These subscrib- 
ers are not to be included in the general premium list.) 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Sent Free by Mail. 


The best improved Strawberry for general use, of which 
plants can now be obtained in quantity, we believe to be 
the Triomphe de Gand varicty. We have arranged 
to have a limited supply of excellent plants, which we 
will put up in the best possible manner, and forward them 
by mail, post-paid, on the conditions named below. (In 
the warm weather of last August and September we for- 
warded many thousands of plants in this way, and after 
diligent inquiry, we hear of barely two parcels which 
The rest all did finely, we believe.) 


SONDITIONS 

I. To any person forwarding, after Apri) Ist, and be- 
fore May 10th, ONE subscriber to the American Agricul- 
turist, at $1 a-year, (to begin Jan. 1st, 1862,) we will pre- 
sent (if desired} Ten Plants of the Triomphe 
de Gand Strawberry, forwarded free. These 
plants setin good soil early this Spring, will multiply 
greatly the present season, and furnish plants enough 
to start a large plot in August, for fruiting next year. 


KX. To any person forwarding, after April 1, and be- 
fore May 10, TWO subscribers to the American Agricul- 
turist, at $1 each, (for the year 1862,) we will send 
(if desired) Twenty-five Plants of the Triomphe 
de Gand Strawberry, to be forwarded free as above. 


KKK. Toany person forwarding, after April Ist, and 
before May 10th, THREE OR MORE subscribers for the 
present year, (from Jan. 1,) at $1 each, we will present, 
for each name, Fifteen Plants of the Tri- 
omphe de Gand Strawberry, to be forwarded 
free as above.—N. B. When three or more names are sent 
together, the recipient may order, if desired. one-fourth of 
the pants to be the BarTLETT STRAWBERRY, a new and 


did not go safely. 


very promising variety. 

N.B.—Ist. Three days before sending out the above 
plants, a printed slip or circular will be mailed to each 
person entitled to receive them, notifying him of the day 
on which the plants will be mailed, so that they can be 
looked for on their arrival. The printed slip will also 
contain directions for treatment of plants, soil, culture,etc. 


2d. If plants are to be called for at the office, please 
give at least two days’ notice, that we may bring them in 
from the country at the specified time. 


3d. Special to Canadian Subscribers.—In a 
few cases, Canadian Postmasters have charged letter 
postage (20 cents an ounce,) on the arrival of plants and 
seeds which we had prepaid here. There seems to be 
no regularity, and we can not yet get any definite deci- 
sion from the General Secretary at Toronto. We there- 
fore advise Canadian subscribers who desire to avail 
themselves of the above premium offers, to arrange to re- 
ceive the plants at some United States Post-office on 
the lines, or if this be impracticable, to receive them by 
Express, making the club of names large enough to render 
this an object. When thus sent by express to Canada, at 
expense of recipient, we will double the number of plants. 





Bound Volumes—Binding—Covers. 


We have complete sets of Vols. 16,17, 18,19, and 20, both 
unbound, and bound separately in neat covers with gilt let- 


tered backs. 

PRICES AT THE OFFICE. 
Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20, wnbownd.,............+ 1,00 each. 
Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20, bownd 0006022202200 1.50 each. 


PRICES WHEN SENT POST-PAID BY MAIL. 
(They can not go unpaid.) 

Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, or 20, unbownd .............4. $1.12 each. 

Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, or 20, bound ..... eolinesephaat $2.00 each. 

Brxprne.—Sets of numbers brought to the office will be 

bound up neatly (in our regular style of binding the Agricut- 
go for 50 cents a volume. 

PREPARED Covers.—Covers for binding, neatly made, with 

title, etc., allt upon the back, ready for the insertion of the 

shects by dny bookbinder, can be furnished for Vols.12, to 20 


inclusive, at 25 cents per cover. Corers can not go by mail, 








An Americal Exhibition 


or 


Pumpkins, Squashes, and 
Ornamental Gourds. 


-_—_~<p—. 

Our English neighbors are just waking up to the valiuc 
of the Cucurbitaceous Family, (pumpkins, squashes, 
gourds, etc.). The Royal Horticultural Society of Eng- 
land, for the first time in its history, has arranged for a 
“ Great Gourd Exhibition” next October, and invites all 
the world to competition. As Americans, we would like 
to compete with Great Britain, and all Europe, in raising 
Pumpkins and Squashes, and we at first thought to ask 
our readers to send all their specimens to the A gricultur- 
ist office, to be forwarded to London, at our own expense. 
But the London Exhibition is appointed too early (Oct. 
8,) to allow our specimens to fully mature, and be for- 
warded, Letus then have an AMERICAN ExutsiTion, and 
see what can be done here. The results can be compared, 
and we shall then know whether we would have been 
successful or not, could they have been sent to London. 
The results will be the same, and equally beneficial in 
stimulating improvement. 

There being no Royal Society here, we will undertake 
it single handed, and offer prizes fully equal to those of 
the London Society. (Two individual offers of £5 are 
made by Dr. Lindley, and Mr. Wilson Saunders). If any 
gentleman will do the same here, we will be happy Jo an- 
nounce itnext month. Our own proposal is as follows : 


There will bea Public Exhibition of Pumpkins, 
Squashes, and Ornamental: Gourds, at the 
office of the American Agriculturist, 41 Park Row, New 
York City, opening on Wednesday, Nov. 5th, 1862, a 
which the following prizes will be paid by the Publisher, 
upon tne award of competent Committees. 


CASH PREMIUMS. 


I. For the Heaviest Pumpkin or Gane: $20.00 

EE, Forthe 2nd” dé. do, 10.00 

HUE. For the 3d do. do. 5.00 

KV. For the Best do. do. for cooking.... 20,00 

V. For the2nd Best do: do. do. . 5.00 

VI. For the largest viel on asingle Vine.» +) 40.00 

WIE, For the 2nd do. do. .. 6.00 

VIE. For the largest and finest collec tion of} 10.00 
Fancy or Ornamental Gourds.*...... " 

EX. For the 2nd do. do. *.. §.00 


* Allto be grown by-one person and to be accompanied 
by an affirnied statement from the grower, and two disin 
terested persons who assist in gathering and weighing 

Note 1.—The specimens receiving the Prizes will re 
main on Public Exhibition at the pleasure of the Publish 
er who offers the prizes. The other specimens will b 
subject to the order of the exhibitors, or be sold at Auc 
tion or otherwise disposed of, for their benefit. 

Note 2.—All Exhibitors must notify us of their intention 
by Oct. 20th, and deliver specimens for competition on o1 
before Nov. 3d. All specimens must be delivered free os 
charge. OrancE Jupp, Publisher. 





* * e 
American Agriculturist. 
For the Farm, Garden, and Household. 
A THOROUGH-GoING, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
CULTURE—such as growing FIELD CROPS ; orcHARI 
and GarpEN FRUITS; garpen VEGETABLES an 
FLOWERS; TREES, PLANTS, and FLOWERS for the 
LAWN or YARD; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
&c., &c., and to HOUSEHOLD LABORS. It has alsc 
an interesting and instructive department for CHILDREN 

and YOUTH. 

A full CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS every month. 

THREE to FOUR HUNDRED, or more, illustrative 
ENGRAVINGS appear in each volume. 

Over TWELVE HUNDRED ptatn, practicatL, in- 
structive articles and useful items, are given every year. 

The Editors and Contributors are all pRacTICAL 
WORKING MEN. 

The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are confined to nc 
State or Territory, but are adapted to the wants of ali sec 
tions of the country—it is, as its name indicates, for thé 
whole AMERICAN CONTINENT. 

TERMS——INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 
(For either the English or German Edition.) 
One copy, one year........ ........ $1 00 
Six copies, one year........... .... 5 00 
Ten or more copies one year..... 80 cents each, 

(Ge Add to the above rates: Postage to Canada. 6 cents; 
to England and France, 24 cents; to Germany, 36 cents. 

Postage anywhere in the United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber, and is only six cents a 
year, if paid in advance at the office where received. 

All business and other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor, 


ORANGE JUDD, 41 Park-Row, NewYork City. 


FROM THE STEAM PRESSES OF JOHN A. GRAY. 














